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PORTRAIT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON. | temperaments in harmonious combina- 
—_— ; tion. The brain was decidedly large, 

EORGE WASHINGTON, the “first | but not excessive; the quality was good, 

in the hearts of his countrymen,” af- | somewhat finer than the average, and 
fords an admirable illustration of all the | the whole more evenly and harmoniously 
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developed than is usually to be met 
with. In his intellect the perceptive fac- 
ulties predominated over the reflective. 
All the organs of the crown and top- 
head were large and active. His phre- 
nological organization was such as to 
render his a character eminent for calm- 
ness, devotion, deliberation, frugality, 
industry, and justice. If any quali- 
ties were more conspicuous than the oth- 
ers, they were Veneration, Firmness, 
Conscientiousness, and Spirituality. Self- 
Esteem and Approbativeness were about 
even in development. Concentrative- 
ness was also active. He was dignified, 
conservative, and steadfast. In the mass- 
ive and well-proportioned nose we find 
the index of a highly developed charac- 
ter. The organs which give strength, 
thoroughness, boldness, prudence, and 
executiveness were strongly marked. 
His passions and propensities were sub- 
ordinate to his moral sense, and the 
whole were under the direction of a well- 
balanced intellect. Washington was no 
eccentric, but evinced a remarkable ver- 
satility ; he was an excellent engineer, 
surveyor, architect, merchant, magis- 
trate, counselor, farmer, soldier, and 
statesman. He could both plan and ex- 
ecute, lead or follow, write or speak, 
work or play. His spiritual forecast 
made him prophetic. He was something 
of a poet, a philosopher, an artist; and 
above all, he was a most dutiful son, a 
loving husband, a kindly neighbor, a 
good citizen, an incorruptible patriot, 
and a circumspect Christian gentleman.* 


So numerous are the biographies of this 
great man, that it is a comparatively easy 
task for one to write a detailed sketch of 
him, but a very difficult task to prepare that 
which shall be a brief and comprehensive 
survey of his life. It, however, is unnecessary 
that we should present more than an outline, 
since many an incident of that lofty life and 
character springs into fresh recollection on 





* From “ New Physiognomy.” 





the mere mention of the name GroRGE 
WASHINGTON. 

He was born at Bridge’s Creek, Westmore- 
land County, Virginia, on the 22d of Febru- 
ary, 1732. Before he had reached the age of 
ten years he was deprived of the guidance 
and example of an excellent father; but 
there remained to him a noble mother, whose 
judicious economy, affection, and intelligence 
contributed to the training and development 
of the fine endowments of intellect and the 
high appreciation of virtue for which he is 
one of the brightest examples. There is no 
doubt that to the careful culture bestowed 
by his mother, the goodness and greatness of 
Washington are to be ascribed. 

At the age of fifteen he received the 
appointment of midshipman in the British 
navy, but surrendered it at the earnest desire 
of his mother. He afterward practiced the 
profession of a surveyor, and when nineteen 
held for a short time the appointment of 
adjutant-general, with the rank of major, in 
the colonial forces. In 1753 Lieutenant- 
Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, selected 
him to perform a dangerous service. The 
French had projected a series of fortifications 
from the Canada frontier to the mouth of 
the Ohio River for the purpose of establish- 
ing a line of communication with their 
Louisiana possession, and had already sent 
an armed force into British territory. Din- 
widdie determined to procure their removal, 
and Washington set out to cross the wilder- 
ness, inspect the country, take note of the 
French position and strength, and form an 
alliance of friendship with the Indian tribes. 
This task was performed successfully, and the 
notes and observations of his journey were 
published and extensively circulated. 

Active military operations were shortly 
afterward commenced against the French, 
and Washington was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of a regiment raised to march to the 
scene of encroachment. The expedition, 
though successful in its first stages, met with 
a disastrous termination, having been over- 
whelmed by a vastly superior force near the 
confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela 
rivers, and obliged to capitulate after a brave 
protracted resistance under the command of 
Washington himself. “In 1755 he served as a 
volunteer aid-de-camp on the staff of Gene- 
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ral Braddock, and contributed great services 
in covering the retreat of the army after its 
defeat and the mortal wound of its general. 
The dying Braddock commende’ his aid-de- 
camp’s conduct in that unhappy affair, and 
the colony in its appreciation appointed him 
commander-in-chief of all the Virginia forces. 
In 1758 he served under General Forbes in 
the expedition against Fort du Quesne; and 
after a succession of arduous duties in camp 
and field resigned his commission and turned 
his attention to the peaceful pursuits of 
agriculture. He married Mrs. Martha Cus- 
tis, and for fifteen years lived in retirement 
on his Mount Vernon estate. 

When the congress of colonial delegates 
met in Philadelphia, September 4th, 1774, to 
discuss the affairs of the country, George 
Washington was present as a delegate from 
Virginia; and although unpretending and 
even diffident in his bearing, he was regarded 
by all present as one of the most competent 
to advise with reference to military measures. 
When finally it was determined to appoint 
a commander-in-chief, he was unanimously 
chosen. He accepted the appointment with 
great modesty, and declined all compensation 
beyond the payment of his expenses. 


The war which followed the Declaration 


of Independence is a matter of record, and 
too well known to need particular notice 
here. In the midst of the vicissitudes of 
that long conflict, amid the depression and 
gloom that sometimes settled down forebod- 
ingly upon the cause of the infant republic, 
the commander-in-chief never wavered, but 
his prudence and firmness, his bravery and 
wisdom, inspired and illumined all, and 
“brought order out of discord and triumph 
out of difficulty.” 

The exalted patriotism of Washington 
was never more strikingly exhibited than in 
the letter which at a time when Congress 
seemed paralyzed and all spirits gathered 
fear, he addressed to one of the officers of his 
army in answer to a proposition that he should 
consent to be made king, as the only ‘hope 
left to the country. “ With a mixture of 
great surprise and astonishment,” he writes, 
“T have read with attention the sentiments 
you have submitted to my perusal. Be 
assured, sir, no occurrence in the course of 
the war has given me more painful sensations 





than your information of their being such 
ideas existing in the army as you have ex- 
pressed, and I must view them with abhor- 
rence and reprehend with severity. * * Let 
me conjure you, then, if you have any regard 
for your country, concern for yourself or 
posterity, or respect for me, to banish these 
thoughts from your mind, and never commu- 
nicate, as from yourself, or any one else, a 
sentiment of a like nature.” 

With the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, in October, 1781, the war of the 
Revolution substantially closed, and in the 
following year the independence of the Col- 
onies was formally acknowledged. The un- 
settled condition of the country, however, 
did not warrant the immediate disbanding 
of the federal army, and it was not until 

*December 23d that Washington resigned his 
command and bid adieu to the devoted band 
of officers with whom he had been associated 
so long. He retired to his plantation on the 
Potomac, with the determination to return no 
more to public life. 

But the hold he had obtained on the gen- 
eral sentiment of the nation was too strong 
to allow it to forget him; and when that cel- 
ebrated convention was held at. Philadel- 
phia by the representatives of twelve States, 
for the purpose of considering some definite 
plan of action which would bring about a 
settlement of the prevailing political and 
social agitations, Washington was unani- 
mously chosen presiding officer, and the 
Constitution, which has been one of the chief 
elements of our national glory, was framed. 
Under the provisions of that Constitution, 
an election for President of the States thus 
united, and George Washington was unani- 
mously elected. He made no little opposi- 
tion when his consent was asked for propos- 
ing him as a candidate, for he had no 
ambition to enter the arena of political life, 
but much rather preferred the quiet routine 
of his Mount Vernon home. “I wish,” said 
he, when his election was announced, “ that 
there may not be reason for regretting the 
choice, for indeed all I can promise is to 
accomplish that which can be done by an 
honest zeal.” On the 30th of April, 1789, 
he was inaugurated in New York, and enter- 
ed upon the exercise of his official functions, 

The prudence and firmness of his adminis- 
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tration were productive of marked results 
to the growth and influence of the nation. 
He sought to execute the trust reposed in 
him honestly, and to give to political affairs 
that regularity of movement which is so es- 
sential to internal quiet. His first term of 
office having expired, he was re-elected, and 
maintained in the second as in the previous 
term his upright and steady policy. 

After the inauguration of Mr. Adams as 
his successor in the Presidential function, 
Washington withdrew to his home and the 
peaceful employments he loved so much. 
But he did not long survive that final sepa- 
ration from public life. On the night of the 
13th of December, 1799, he was attacked by 
an inflammatory affection of the throat, the 
result of exposure to cold and wet the pre- 
vious day, and in twenty-four hours breathed" 
his last. 

When the news of this event was spread 
abroad, the whole country bowed in a com- 
mon grief under the stroke; business was 
generally suspended; and all classes united 
in sorrow, and in demonstrations of grati- 
tude, veneration, and love. 

Thus have we rapidly glanced at the career 
of that man of whom it is said, that although 
“ brilliant in nothing, exceeded by many men 
in all that marks a genius, yet he stands out 
among and above his race for that rare com- 
bination of all that is excellent in the char- 
acter of a man. His patriotism was as 
incorruptible as it was ardent, and a lofty 
rectitude marks every small as well as every 
great action of his life. He was a man to be 
loved as well as venerated, and every true 
American delights to accord to him the 
proud title of “ The Father of his Country.” 


—_—_+0+—___ 


Asout “Praces.”"—A great many boys 
complain that there are no places. Perhaps 
it is hard to get just such as they like and 
adapted to their capacity; but there are 
helps nearly always at hand in the counsel of 
friends; earnest, candid thought on the part 
of the aspirants to office themselves, and the 
light afforded by mental science—Phrenolo- 
gy. However, when you get a place—and 
there are places—this big country, we are 
sure, has need of every good boy and girl, 
and man .and woman, in it—when you get a 





place, make yourself useful ia it; make your- 
self necessary to employers; make yourself so 
necessary, by your fidelity and good behavior, 
that they can not do without you. Be will- 
ing to take a low place at first, no matter 
what the work, if it be honest work. Do it 
well; do it the very best you can. Begin at 
the lowest round of the ladder, and climb 
up. 

The unemployed are a host; but when 
scrutinized, they are found to be those who 
are indisposed to be diligent, to take up 
with that which will require steady, perse- 
vering exertion. The great want everywhere 
is faithful, capable workers. They are never 
a drug in the market.. Make yourself one 
of these, and there will always be a place for 
you, and a good one, too. 

——— +09 
WHAT CAN [I DO BEST? 
MAN AND HIS TOOLS. 
UMAN beings are created with faculties 
which enable them to invent, to con- 
struct, and to use tools. These faculties are 
possessed by no other created beings to any- 





thing like the same degree or extent. Cer- 
tain animals possess certain instincts. The 


bird builds nests; the spider spins webs; 
the silkworm makes its cocoon; but this 
instinct can not properly be classed with the 
inventive or constructive talent of man. In 
the case of the animal and the insect we sce 
no modifications or improvements on their 
predecessors. The spider’s web is constructed 
to-day precisely as it was a thousand years 
ago; so the honey-comb of the bee; so the 
dam of the beaver; the nest of the bird; so 
all the rest; but man by his superior talents 
is enabled to make improvements ; to invent 
as well as imitate ; and just in proportion to 
his civilization, education, and development 
do we find the higher order of mechanical 
ingenuity. The savage and the barbarian 
produce very simple structures, both archi- 
tectural and artistic. Their mechanism is 
crude and simple. Take as an illustration 
the music of a North American Indian, of 
an Esquimaux, or of a Hottentot. Compare 
it with the music of civilization. How crude 
and simple the one! how elaborate and 
perfect that of the other! yet precisely the 
same faculties are possessed by the one that 
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are enjoyed by the other; the only difference 
being in the degree of development and 
culture. 

It is not necessary to go far from home to 
find illustrations showing differences in 
development among men. Taking music 
again as an example; one that is cultured 
will produce beautiful music, oral or instru- 
mental; another not cultured, possibly born 
in the same family, would find it difficult, if 
not impossible, on the moment, to sing or 
play a tune. Whence the difference? In 
the one case the: person has learned to use 
his faculties ; in the other case the same fac- 
ulties exist, but so far as music is concerned 
they are dormant. They have not learned to 
use the tools which the Almighty has given 
them. And this is important for all of us to 
learn. Let us ask ourselves to what extent 
we are developed, or rather how far we come 
short of a normal and healthy development. 

As it is in the physical, so it is in the 
spiritual faculties. Most of us are simply in 
a rudimentary degree of development. We 
are something like fish in the Mammoth 
Cave; we have the rudiments of - vision, 
without the vision itself. So we have all 
the faculties that the Almighty intended us 
to have, but for want-of use they are not yet 
called out or developed. Hence the ques- 
tion, Can you use tools? All these human 
faculties may be likened to tools. In the 
hands of a skilled and cultured possessor 
they can be turned to account, and the ends 
of existence rightly worked out. On the 
other hand, he who is in a state of undevel- 
opment, or apathetic, lives but a rudimentary 
life, remaining in comparative childhood all 
his life. Young man, you have a beautiful 
chest of tools, and the key which unlocks 
this chest is within your reach. Open and 
look into it. What a treasure! How beau- 
tiful and how evidently useful! though as 
yet you may be unable to work properly 
with these tools. 

There are the square and the compass, 
which answer to integrity and intelligence. 
There are the broad ax and cleaver, corre- 
sponding with Executiveness, Combative- 
ness, and Destructiveness. There are the 
raking in by Acquisitiveness, and the put- 
ting away for safe-keeping by Secretive- 
ness, There are also the regularity and 





promptness of Time ; the method and system 
of Order; the chisel and brush of Ideality ; 
the harp and the piano of Tune; the day- 
book and ledger of Calculation and Event- 
uality; the map, atlas, gazetteer, and globe 
of Locality; the anchor of Hope; and the 
knife, fork, and spoon of Alimentiveness. 
The youth is to be taught how to use these 
tools in accordance with the best judgment. 
If he be trained in mathematical calculation, 
he’will be competent as an engineer; if in 
natural philosophy and in chemistry, he will 
understand the constituent elements of mat- 
ter and the effects of their combination; if 
in music, he will appreciate the harmony of 
sounds; if in anatomy, he may comprehend 
the structure and functions of living bodies; 
if in phrenology and physiognomy, he may 
grasp clearly the powers of the mind and the 
signs of character ; if instructed in psychology 
and theology, he may apprehend the rela- 
tions of the soul to man and his Creator. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that in 
order to use the tools which we all possess, 
we must be trained and educated. Of what 
value are pearls and diamonds to the swine ? 
What sublimity has a Niagara to a dog? 
What beauty a landscape to an ox? What 
instruction in the stars and planets to an 
orang-outang? Of what account is the sun, 
moon, or sky to the superstitious savage ? 
But to the cultured human mind, how beau- 
tiful are the pearls and diamonds! and what 
grandeurs are presented in the sublime cata- 
ract! what beauties to the eye of an artist in 
the charming landscape! It will thus be 
seen that the use and beauty of all things 
consist in our knowing how to use and enjoy 
them. It is probable that not one man in 
ten thousand is fully, nay, fairly developed 
in all his faculties. If one be devoted to 
business merely, he exercises executiveness, 
concentration, and perseverance, and is but 
partially called out. Ifsimply to mechanism, 
he develops a different set of faculties, and he, 
too, is only partially developed. If a teach- 
er, a preacher, or a physician, it is the same 
If an artist, an author, or an inventor, a 
larger number of faculties will necessarily be 
called into action, but neither of these will 
be fully called out. Who then among us is 
a perfect man in all his parts? Indeed, who 
among us is not warped by partial deyelop- 
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ment, or can take a true and impartial view 
of any subject? Who of us ere not parti- 
sans, sectarians, or bigots? Who occupy a 
broad humanitarian platform such as our 
highest ideal would fitly represent? The 
mountains and the valleys are revealing their 
treasures, and man approaches more nearly 
the end of his creation. When this chest of 
tools shall have been brought into fullest 
use, when all are bright and sharp, when 
each performs its perfect work, we shall have 
attained the mastery of ourselves, and meas- 
urably so of our fate and fortune. This must 
come of self-development and perfection of 


character. 
—_+0e—__—_ 


THE DYING YEAR. 


BY ALLIE WELLINGTON. 
Tue old Year lieth low. Dim is his eye, 
And icy cold the deeply furrowed brow 
O'er which his white locks stray; while languidly 
Faint pulses tell the life-tide ebbing now; 
Oh, bring ye memory’s flowers, and of them weave 
A chaplet bright to crown the dying Year, 
And strew them there though tears for ‘* nevermore” 
And “ might have been” fall sadly on his bier ! 


Many a cherished treasure hath he given ; 
Many a treasure borne away for e’er ; 
Sent forth the bridal and the funeral train; 
Mingled glad welcomes with the farewell tear; 
Blended the sound of revelry and mirth 
With the fierce battle’s din, the mourner’s wail ; 
For some the myrtle and the rose hath twined ; 
Others, the cypress dark and night-shade pale. 


Hark to the muffled tread of centuries! 

From that dim shore—the past,—they hither come 
To claim their kindred ; the dark pall above 

And snowy shroud beneath are spread, while moan 
The sorrowing winds a mournful requiem. 

Farewell, old Year! We part to meet no more 
As now, yet from that land of eepulchers 

Oft wilt thou come with spectral throngs of yore. 


How wilt thou come? Like a reproachful shade 

To censure for the follies of the past, 
For moments lost and duties all undone, 

Or blight or shadow o’er some spirit cast ? 
Or, with a pleasant guise, to say “* Well done; 

Beyond, a fedelees crown shall deck thy brow ?” 
How wilt thou come to memory’s hall, old Year, 

Our hearts are saying ;—echo answereth— How ? 

—— 200 

Tue Wortp’s Mrnerats.—There are pro- 
duced annually throughout the world 3,214,- 
000,000 cwt. of coal, 191,800,000 of iron, 
1,581,000 of copper, 4,926,300 of lead, 2,350,- 
000 of zinc, besides 459,883 pounds of gold, 
and 2,863,000 pounds of silver. The influ- 
ence of these on “ progress,” how wonderful ! 





CONFUCIUS, THE CHINESE SAGE. 


RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF CONFUCIUS AND 
MOHAMMED, 





URING a visit to the United States four 
or five years ago, I observed as I thought 
among some people a desire to exalt unduly 
the importance of the Arabic language, and 
to place above its proper comparative esti- 
mate the character and influence of the Ara- 
bian Prophet. A year ago last July, while 
residing at Tientsin, in North China, I had 
occasion to look over the columns of a 
monthly published in Boston the preceding 
December, and my attention was arrested by 
the following remarkable paragraph : 
“Among the men whose genius has pow- 
erfully affected the course of human events, 
the Arabian Prophet must be placed in the 
foremost rank. It has probably never been 
given to any other uninspired man to wield 
for good or for evil so mighty an influence 
on the destinies of his fellow-men. After the 
lapse of twelve hundred years, not less than 
a hundred and fifty millions of people ac- 
knowledge him as the prophet of God, and 
found their hopes of heaven on the doctrines 
which he taught.” 
In contrast to these sentiments I assert : 
The man whose genius has most power- 
fully affected the course of human events is 
Confucius, the Chinese Sage. It has unques- 
tionably never been given to any other unin- 
spired man to wield so mighty an influence 
on the destinies of his countrymen. After a 
lapse of twenty-three centuries, not less than 
four hundred millions of people acknowledge 
him as the Perfect Man, and regard his doc- 
trines as sufficient for myriads of ages. 


THE BIRTH AND YOUTH OF CONFUCIUS. 

According to Dr. Williams, Confucius was 
born about 549 B.c. According to Dr. Legge 
he was born 551 B.c. His father was a dis- 
trict magistrate, who died three years after 
Confucius was born. He had nine daughters 
but no son by the wife he married in his early 
life. When over seventy years old he sought 
a second wife in a family where there were 
three daughters. Their father addressed 
them on the subject of the proposed alliance, 
saying, ‘Though old and austere you need 
have no misgivings about him. Which of 
you three will be his wife?” The two elder 
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daughters were silent, but the youngest, 
Cling-tsae, answered, “ Why do you ask us, 
father? It is for you to determine.” “ Very 
well,” said her father in reply, “ you will do.” 
She -became Heih’s wife, and her son was 
named Confucius. He in Chinese writings 
is also called K’en, and Chungni. His birth- 
place was somewhere in the limits of the 
present department of Yen-Chow, in the 
province of Shantung, North China. 

We have but very meagre information in 
regard tothe youth of Confucius. There is 
a story that he began going to school when 
he was seven years old, but its truth is doubt- 
ed. Asa boy he was fond of arranging sac- 
rificial vessels in play, and at practicing 
postures of ceremony. He says that at fifteen 
he bent his mind to learning, but his family 
was very poor. When nineteen he married, 
and his wife the next year presented him 
with a son, whom, in compliment to a certain 
duke who presented him with a couple of 
fish, he named The Carp, or, in Chinese, Le. 
He had besides this son at least one daughter. 
Probably about a year after his marriage he 
entered upon his first public business, that 
of keeper of the stores of grain, and in the 
next year he took charge of the public fields 
and lands. 

HE BECOMES A PUBLIC TEACHER. 

In his twenty-second year Confucius began 
to teach the principles and doctrines of an- 
tiquity. Young and inquiring men who 


“wished to learn what these principles and 


doctrines were, resorted to his house. It is 
said he never refused to give instruction on 
account of the smallness of the fee offered. 
He only demanded some degree of capacity, 
and an ardent desire for improvement in his 
pupils. Said he, “I do not open up the 
truth to one who is not eager to get knowl- 
edge, or help any one who is not anxious to 
explain himself. When I have presented 
one corner of a subject to any one, and he 
can not from it learn the other three, I do 
not repeat my lesson.” Who of modern 
teachers is so exacting of their pupils ? 

HIS MOURNING. FOR HIS MOTHER. 

In his twenty-third year the mother of 
Confucius died. He determined to place 
the coffins of his father and mother side by 
side, and carry out in his mourning for her 
the principles of ancient times. He therefore 





resigned his official employment. After hay- 
ing placed their coffins side by side, he raised 
a mound over them four feet high, and re- 
turned home. He mourned for his mother 
the regular period prescribed in more an- 
cient times—three years nominally, but really 
only twenty-seven months. In imitation of 
the example of Confucius, people of subse- 
quent ages down to the present in China, if 
in official employment, resign it on the death 
of either parent, and mourn for the regular 
period. ’ 

After the period of mourning for his 
mother, he probably resumed the employment 
of a public teacher. When he was twenty- 
nine years old he began the study of music, 
under a very famous master. A few years 
after this we find among his pupils some of 
the children or other descendents of some of 
the great men of his times and country. He 
received an invitation to visit the court of a 
neighboring kingdom, that of Chow. He 
went, accompanied by some if not all of his 
pupils. He returned, after stopping there 
not a very long time, to his native country, Lu. 

HIS OCCUPATION IN MIDDLE LIFE AND OLD 
AGE. 

He set up himself as a reformer. He had 
no new theories or doctrine to promulge. 
“The law and the testimony ” with him was 
antiquity, or the doctrines and practices of 
more early periods. His pupils were numer- 
ous and enthusiastic. He had the good 
genius of turning current matters to account 
with his disciples. For example, one day he 
with his disciples were traveling by the side 
of the T’ae mountain, when they observed a 
woman weeping and wailing by a grave. 
Confucius leaning forward in his carriage 
listened to her for a while. After this he 
sent one of the pupils to inquire the cause of 
her sorrow. “ You weep,” said his messen- 
ger, “us though you had experienced sorrow 
upon sorrow.” She replied, “It isso. My 
husband’s father was killed here by a tiger, 
and my husband also; and now my son has 
met the same fate.” Confucius asked why 
she did not remove from such a place, to 
which she replied: “There is here no op- 
pressive government.” He at once turned to 
his disciples, and said: “ My children, re- 
member this. Oppressive government is 
fiercer than a tiger.” 
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Confucius spent his time at home and 
abroad till he was sixty-eight years old, when 
he returned to his native country to remain. 
Before this period he took office, but re- 
mained in it only a few years. During that 
time he produced a remarkable improvement 
in the manners and condition of the people 
over whom he exercised authority. “A 
thing dropped on the road was not picked 
up.” Within twelve months the princes of 
neighboring states desired to imitate his 
style of administration. A certain duke 
asked whether his rules could be applied to 
govern a whole state. Confucius replied 
that they might be applied to the whole em- 
pire. Afterward he became Minister of 
Crime, and “ the appointment was enough to 
put an end to crime. There was no necessity 
to put the penal laws in execution. No 
offenders showed themselves.” These state- 
ments, of course, must be understood with 
some degree of allowance. He continued 
Minister of Crime for more than two years. 

The neighboring states became jealous of 
the rising influence and prosperity of Lu. 
Some of them endeavored to devise means 
of separating the duke of Lu from the influ- 
ence of Confucius. One of their prime min- 
isters hit upon the following scheme. Eighty 
beautiful singing girls and one hundred and 
twenty fine horses were sent as a present to 
the duke of Lu. One of the courtiers in dis- 
guise went to the place outside of the city 
whére they were kept, and, forgetting the 
lessons of Confucius, prevailed upon the 
duke to go and look at the bait. Both were 
captivated. “For three days the duke gave 
no audience to his ministers.” Confucius 
was offended and disgusted, and he resigned, 
and left the court in despair. 

HOW CONFUCIUS SPENT HIS OLD AGE. 

He completed his literary works and in- 
structed his numerous disciples more zeal- 
ously and more thoroughly in the principles 
of ancient times. He finished his edition of 
the Chinese classics. 

Early one morning he moved slowly about 
his house, with his hands behind his back, 
crying out: 

“ The great mountain must crumble, 


The strong brain must break, 
And the wise man wither like a plant.” 


After an illness of seven days he died, aged 





about seventy-three. He left only one de- 
scendant. In the reign of Kang Hi, 2,150 
years after his death, there were 11,000 males 
living who bore his surname and claimed to 
be his descendants. Many of them were of the 
seventy-fourth generation—probably the old- 
est family in the world which can trace its 
lineage. A great variety of posthumous hon- 
ors and titles have been bestowed upon him. 
He is called the “ most holy ancient teacher,” 
“the holy duke,” and “the Sage.” In the 
Sacrificial Ritual may be found a pean which 
is thus translated by Dr. Williams (See Mid- 
dle Kingdom, 1st Vol. 530 page): 
“ Confucius! Confucius! How great is Confucius! 
Before Confucius there never was a Confucius ! 


Since Confucius there never has been a Confucius ! 
Confucius! Confucius! How great is Confacius!” 


THE INFLUENCE AND OPINIONS OF CON- 
FUCIUS. 

He is an object of worship.— Not long 
after his death, princes ,and sovereign pub- 
licly acknowledged the merits and worth of 
Confucius. The founder of the Han dynasty, 
B.c. 194, visited his tomb and sacrificed an 
ox to him. In a.p. 57 it was enacted that 
sacrifices should be offered to him in the 
Imperial College, and in the principal col- 
leges throughout the empire. At Pekin, in 
the Imperial College, the emperor himself is 
the principal performer, twice a year, spring 
and autumn. After kneeling twice and 
bowing six times his head to the earth, he 
invokes the spirit of Confucius in words 
which, as translated by Dr. Legge, read thus: 
“Great art thou, O perfect Sage! Thy vir 
tue is full; thy doctrine is complete. Among 
mortal men there has not been thy equal. 
All kings honor thee. Thy statutes and laws 
have come gloriously down. Thou art the 
pattern in this imperial school. Reverently- 
have the sacrificial vessels been set out. Full 
of awe, we sound our drums and bells.” 

In the spring and autumn, also, the high- 
est civil and military officers of the eighteen 
provinces in the places where they bear rule, 
meet with great pomp and show in the tem- 
ple of Confucius, and there worship him, sac- 
rificing to him a bullock, a swine, a sheep, 
fruits, etc., etc. It has been estimated that 
there are 1,560 temples dedicated to Confu- 
cius in all the empire, and that annually there 
are presented upon their altars 27,000 pieces 
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of silk, and 62,606 pigs, rabbits, sheep, and 
deer, besides an immense quantity of vege- 
tables, fruits, etc.,—not to mention the num- 
ber of bullocks sacrificed to him. 

In each of the Chinese heathen schools in 
the empire (at least in this part of it), the 
pupils are required on a day in the spring, 
designated and appointed by the teacher, to 
unite in the worship of the Sage in the school- 
room, the teacher taking the lead. After the 
worship, teacher and pupils partake of a 
feast, at the expense of the latter. It is the 
custom here for each school-boy the first 
time he enters the school in the year, to burn 
candles, incense, and mock money to the 
Sage, and bow down before something which 
represents him. 

CONFUCIUS THE GREAT TEACHER OF CHINA. 

The books which he composed, or com- 
piled, or edited, and the books prepared by 
his grandson, Tsz-sz, or compiled from his 
sayings by his disciples, and the works of 
Mencius, who followed Confucius but a few 
score of. years, and whose great talents were 
exerted in explaining, defending, or enforc- 
ing the sentiments and doctrines of the 
Chinese Sage, constitute the school-books of 
China at the present day, and have been thus 
employed in this empire for twenty centuries 
or more. No modern books on science, on 
geography, on history, on mathematics, etc., 
are found in native schools. The series of 
books above referred to, and generally called 
“The Chinese Classics,” embody Confucius 
and his principles and doctrines. They are 
memorized by students in their school-boy 
days, and the spirit of his sayings form their 
standard of thought and practice; for the 
customs of the present day are in unison with 
the doctrines of Confucius. He has molded 
the manners as well as the morals of the 
nation. 

The laws of China also harmonize with the 
teachings of the ancient Sage. The topic for 
written essays and poetry, at their regular 
national literary examinations, all over China, 
are taken year by year from the time-honored 
“Classics.” His sayings and the maxims 
found in the “ Classics” are quoted in literary 
circles, by officials, by business men, and all 
classes of Chinese, and always with approval 
and applause. No Chinaman dare revile the 
Sage. 





When one reflects that not only is China, 
with its 400 millions, a third of the human 
the human race, devoted to Confucius, but 
that surrounding nations have been moved 
and affected to a remarkable degree for more 
than a thousand years by Confucius through 
his writings—many of whose inhabitants are 
able to read and explain the Chinese classics 
—Japan, Loo Chow, Siam, Cochin China, and 
the Indian Archipelago, Thibet, Mongolia, 
and Manchuria,—it is impossible to deny the 
conclusion that the influence of this Sage has 
not been paralleled by any other uninspired 
man, J. D. 

Foo Cuow, Carna. 











Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall tind him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
— Young's Night Thoughts, 





GOD IS LOVE. 
BY MISS FRANCES L. KEELER. 


Gop is love! ye nations, hear Him; 

God is love! adore, revere Him; 

God is love! ye need not fear Him ; 
His is tenderest love. 

God is love! and He is holy ; 

Never false, He loveth truly; 

Loveth all,—the high and lowly— 
With His yearning love. 


God is love! the breezes bring it; 

God is love! the bell-tones ring it: 

God is love! the song-birds sing it ;— 
God is perfect love! 

And the ocean as it foameth, 

And the wild wind as it moaneth, 

And each season when it cometh, 
Tell us God is love. 


Every passing breath of even, 
Every object under heaven, 
All the glory He hath given, 
Whispers ‘* God is love!” 
Though the aching heart is sighing, 
Though life’s dearest hopes are dying, 
There’s an undertone, replying— 
“ God is lasting love.” 


Yes, the clonds that float throngh ether, 
And the stars that shine forever, 
E’en the frost-chain and the fever, 
Tell us God is love. 
Can we, then, crush each desire 
Bathed in holy, heavenly fire, 
” Ever reaching higher, higher, 
To that God of love? 
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Oh, ye angels of salvation, 
Strike your lyres through all creation ; 
Chant this chorus to each nation— 
God is holy love ;— 
Sound it till the earth shall startle! 
Let it shine through Death's dark portal ! 
Breathe it till it grows immortal 
“ God is love,—all love.” 
Exmrra, N. Y. 


————_+09—__—_- 


AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE POOR. 





T is bitter cold weather, and while not 

easy to keep warm in the house, it is 
quite impossible to do so out of doors. 
Looking from my window I see few upon 
the street, and they hurry past to get shel- 
tered in warm houses. There is a frozen- 
looking cat creeping along a neighboring 
fence, and a miserable-looking dog is sneak- 
ing past, too wretched and cold even to wag 
his tail. It is a bitter cold day! God help 
the poor, the sick poor, who lie on hard beds 
in cold rooms, in alleys and back streets, with 
insufficient and unsuitable food! Sickness 
and pain are not found easy to endure in 
comfortable homes, in warm, bright; bed- 
chambers, with all of nursing, delicacies, and 
remedies that wealth can purchase; but 
think of illness in a home always empty of 
comforts! Yes, God help the poor !—but 
He works by means. “The poor ye have 
always with you, and whensoever ye will ye 
can do them good,” is as true now as when 
the words were spoken, over a thousand 
years ago. 

The hungry birds are pecking at the clus- 
ters of purple berries hanging from the leaf- 
stripped vines that make my outer walls so 
green in summer, and in their autumn 
changes of crimson and green are such a 
delight to my love of the beautiful. It is 
comforting to know how the Father of all 
has provided for his creatures, each after 
their kind; teaching the squirrels to lay up 
plentifully in autumn of acorns and nuts, 
which He has so bountifully provided for 
them. The ground far and near is strewn 
with seeds, often too small to be seen by our 
unassisted sight, the product of innumerable 
grasses and herbs in summer, preparing a 
bountiful table for the birds when there 
would seem nothing upon which they could 
possibly subsist. And when the snow covers 
the ground, depriving the birds of this 





source of supply, how many vines and 
bushes afford berries to satisfy their hunger. 
And the pine and cedar groves and trees 
shelter them from the wintry blasts. 

“The poor shall never cease out of the 
land,” and “ whensoever ye will ye may do 
them good.” And now I appeal to those 
whom God has prospered in worldly goods, 
whose homes are full of comforts, often lux- 
uries, who sit by warm, often too warm, fire- 
sides, and lie at night in soft, warm beds. 
Why there are such diversities in men’s cir- 
cumstances, God, who orders it so, only 
knows. It is not a virtue in one to succeed, 
nor a fault in another to fail in winning 
enough of this world’s wealth. One man 
becomes rich with small effort, while another 
toils all his life without securing ease for his 
infirm old age. 

I ask not for the sturdy street beggars who 
make begging a profession, but for the 
worthy, hard-working poor; whose daily 
bread, depending upon their daily labor, 
must fail when sickness lays a hand, always 
heavy, but oh, how crushingly so, when it 
falls upon the poor, unable as they are to 
save at any time, for a time of trial. 

It is not hard to find worthy recipients for 
your bounty. Go to any hard-worked pastor, 
and he will tell you of want and sorrow more 
than he can possibly relieve, and he will 
gladly accept your services, as well as your 
money. And oh, the luxury of giving to 
those in need! the delight of seeing the dull 
eye brighten, the pale lips smile at your 
coming! And what a sum of money, so 
small that you scarcely miss it, a single dol- 
lar, must be in a family where the little ones 
ask only for bread! I have asked as yet only 
for what you can easily spare, but I would 
go farther than that, I would not ask you to 
give to the Lord of that which “costs you 
nothing ;” deny yourself Jueuries that you 
may supply necessities to the needy. 

Once begin the delightful work of reliev- 
ing suffering, and you will be surprised at 
the good you yourself receive while seeking 
to benefit others,—not indiscriminate alms- 
giving, only that your conscience may not 
suffer, but careful, pains-taking charity. 
None but those with limited means and un- 
limited calls upon them can conceive the 
delight I experienced in the gift of a large 
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box of old clothes. Old clothes!—not much 
to the giver, but what a blessing that box 
has been to the poor! How the poor little 
ones, crouching in the cold, trying to warm 
their shivering bodies in the winter sun, 
would have blessed the givers of the old 
garments that made new and warm clothing 
for them. Oh! my fellow-Christians, if you 
would use carefully even your old clothing 
for them! Oh! my fellow Christians, if you 
would use carefully even your old clothes, 
how many that are now suffering with the 
cold might be warm- 
ly clad ! 

And then in serving 
His poor, ye are co- 
workers with thé an- 
gels, for “are they 
not all ministering 
spirits?” and He re- 
ceives it as done to 
Himself. Holy Scrip- 
ture leads us to be- 
lieve that our Lord, 
even before His com- 
ing in the flesh, ap- 
peared upon earth to 
His patriarchs; for 
that He was one of 
the three angels that 
appeared to Abra- 
ham, when about to 
destroy the guilty 








PORTRAIT OF FATHER HYACINTHE. Viewataglance the 


FATHER HYACINTHE, 


THE EMINENT CARMELITE PREACHER. 





\ on phrenology and physiology of this 
gentleman are not only strong but 
harmonious. He is plump rather than 
stout ; amply developed in the vital sys- 
tem, so that he manufactures life-power 
—steam, or magnetism, so to speak—for 
the maintenance of health and vigor of 
body, and of ardor, earnestness, and in- 
tensity of mind. 
His whole person is 
electrical. The in- 
tellect indicates a 
practical order of 
mind, having capac- 
ity to gather infor- 
mation and use it ; 
he holds his knowl- 
edge in memory 
> ready for employ- 
~ ment as occasion 
may require. Ilis 
‘ reasoning intellect 
is critical and ana- 
lytical rather than 
logical; it is well 
adapted totake into 


—__———— varied interests of 





cities of the plain, 


seems certain by His authoritative manner of | life; to comprehend the wants and duties 
speaking, bidding the two angels go forward | incident to man; indeed, to live with the 


while He talked with Abraham,—not as one 
sent, but as one acting with power. 

And is it altogether impossible that He 
may come down now, and walk among us 
all unrecognized ? And is it not a solemn 
thought that we may have jostled Him on 
the street, in the garb of poverty and want ? 
may have been asked by Him for alms, to 
prove our faith and love? I often feel that 
this may be, and even if it be a wild imagi- 
nation, we know that He has said, “ whoso 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord, and 
look, whatsoever he layeth out, it shall be 
paid to him again.” R. 

—-- +06 

He who strives to live an inactive life is striv- 

ing just so much against his own happiness. 





people, of the people, and for the people. 
If he were a lawyer he would be remark- 
able for readiness to understand facts, 
and for his power to apply them to the 
law of a case on the instant. 


His broad, high head shows courage, 
force, earnestness, and that kind of dash 
and daring which the brave orator or 
soldier requires. His Firmness is un- 
commonly strong; he has a good degree 
of Self-Esteem, and just Approbativeness 
enough to give him a relish for the good 
opinion of his friends and the public ; but 
he has too much courage, force, and will- 
power to follow a beaten track for the 
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sake of popularity. His social nature is 
strong. His talent for expression is ex- 
cellent, and he has also those financial 
and mechanical talents which would 
make him successful in the business 
world. 

Hope, Veneration, and Benevolence 
are large. His intuitive judgment of 
character is such as would enable him to 
understand men, and so guide and direct 
as well as to persuade them. 

He would make a hard worker in any 
laudable field of effort, from the highest 
realm of learning to the plainest practi- 
cal duties of ordinary life. In tempera- 
ment and general “ make-up ” he is some- 
thing like the original Napoleon. 

From the paucity of materials at hand, we 
can furnish but a brief glimpse of his early 
life, while the circumstances relating to his 
recent important action are almost too well 
known to warrant a restatement. 

Cuar.es Loyson, popularly known as Fa- 
ther Hyacinthe, was born at Orleans, France, 
in 1821, and was educated chiefly at Pau. 
Having chosen the ministry as his calling, he 
completed the preparatory course of study, 
and was ordained at St. Sulpice. During 
the four years succeeding his ordination he 
studied theology, and taught it in connection 
with philosophy at Avignon, and afterward 
at Nantes. P 

Having passed ten years in the Lyons Con- 
vent of Carmelite Friars, he became a mem- 
ber of the order, and was first a preacher of 
that city. While there, his sermons deliver- 
ed at the Lysée were considered remarkable. 
During Advent, in 1863, he preached at Bor- 
deaux, and in the Lenten season of 1864 at 
Perigueux. It was during the summer of 
1864 that he made his first appearance in 
Paris, preaching at the Church of the Made- 
leine, and afterward at Notre Dame, having 
prepared a course of sermons for Advent. 
Here he at once, by the eloquence and bold- 
ness of his utterances, attracted public atten- 
tion and gained a brilliant reputation. 

One who had heard him in Notre Dame 
thus writes of his manner and the effect of 
his oratory upon the audience : 

“He began to speak, and from that mo- 





ment I wish to believe in the sincerity, in the 
piety, in the Christian faith of this man—for 
if he is not all that, he profanes the most 
beautiful gifts of Providence. Never did a 
voice more sympathetic strike my ear; never 
did art more perfect captivate and control 
the human heart. : 

“Merely to repeat his arguments and illus- 
trations could give you no impression of his 
power, for it lay in the man, in his eye, his 
gesture, and his voice. In true eloquence 
there is something which escapes analysis—a 
power beyond words—a magnetism vibrante 
et subtile which penetrates like lightning, 
which can not be described, but which is 
only felt as the intensest action of the human 
soul. To make you understand its effect I 
must paint for you that countenance so mo- 
bile, now grave and stern, and now wearing 
a look of ineffable tenderness. His gestures 
were full of energy and animation. There 
was intense life in every limb and every mo- 
tion. Now he appeared as if he were the 
accuser of his hearers, flashing the light of 
conscience on every deed of guilt. At such 
a moment you might believe that you heard 
another Savonarola thundering against the 
vices of the age. Then suddenly his tone 
changed, and his manner became tender and 
almost caressing, as if he would draw the 
multitude to the feet of Him whose agony he 
described.” 

It would require much more space than we 
can appropriate for the purpose to detail the 
progress of events which led Father Hya- 
cinthe to take the step which seems to have 
severed him completely from the Church of 
his country, his childhood, and cldésest ties 
of experience as a man and a priest. In Put- 
nam’s Magazine for January an article ap- 
peared treating of the part borne by the 
“ preacher-monk ” in the circumstances which 
led to his disruption with the great hierarchy, 
and from that article we extract what may 
be essential to some ungerstanding of the 
matter : 

“In the summer of 1864 Father Hyacinthe 
was invited to deliver an address before a 
club of young people organized under the 
name of the Cercle Catholique, or Catholic 
Club, at Paris, corresponding to some extent 
with our Young Men’s Christian Association. 
He accepted their invitation, and in the 
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course of an address, conceived in fullest 
sympathy with the progressive thought of 
his age, he referred to the French Revolution 
in the following terms: ‘1789 is an accom- 
plished fact, and if it weye not, it would be 
necessary to accomplish it.’ 

“ This phrase aroused a great deal of feel- 
ing in Paris; he was violently attacked by 
the Monde, an organ of the Ultramontanists, 
and a cabal was speedily organized to limit 
the infection of his dangerous eloquence as 
much as possible by destroying his influence. 
It did not, however, succeed in poisoning the 
mind of the Archbishop of Paris, who, re- 
gardless of their remonstrances, invited Fa- 
ther Hyacinthe to preach the Conferences of 
Advent that year at Notre Dame. This pul- 
pit for years, I might say centuries, has been 
reserved for the most popular orator in the 
Gallican Church. 

“To disarm his adversaries, or to neutral- 
ize his influence, he was sent for by the Gen- 
eral of his order to come to Rome in 1865, 
under the pretext of assisting at the beatifi- 
cation fétes of a Carmelite nun of the name 
of Maria des Anges. He was then for the 
first time presented to the Pope, by whom he 
was received with the greatest kindness, and, 
so far from being censured or even questioned, 
was treated with special consideration. 

“Tn 1868 Father Hyacinthe was again sent 
for to come to Rome, ostensibly to preach 
the Conferences for Lent in the church of St. 
Louis of France, but really to counteract by 
his presence, if possible, the prejudices which 
the Ultramontanists were still sedulously 
propagating against him. His- subject for 
these conferences was ‘The Church,’ which 
he treated in a most comprehensive and lib- 
eral spirit, and with scant respect for mere sec- 
tarian distinctions. 

“His success was something marvelous ; 
it was almost, if not quite, unprecedented. 
He was received on his visit, also, in the 
kindest manner by the Pope, who testified 
his pontifical affability by a most gracious 
pun upon his name. He called him ‘ Hya- 
cinthe, fleur et pierre précieuse,’ * 

“In December of 1868 he was again invi- 
ted to preach the conferences at Notre Dame. 
He treated of the same subject, ‘The Church,’ 
which had been the theme of his conferences 





* Hyacinth, flower and precious stone. 





at Rome, and from substantially the same 
point of view. His portrait of what he re- 
garded as the true idea of a Universal Chris- 
tian Church contrasted so broadly with “the 
Church of the Encyclique and the Syllabus 
of 1864, that it greatly increased the irrita- 
tion of the Ultramontanists, which was ag- 
gravated to exasperation by the closing dis- 
course on Pharisaism, the aim of which could 
not be mistaken. 

“In a letter written just at the breaking 
up of the recent Spanish revolution, and 
when all the ultramontane press were firing 
the hearts of the faithful to rally them to 
the rescue of the Church, he said: 

“¢The old political organization of Cathol- 
icism in Europe is tumbling over on all sides 
in blood, or, what is worse, in the mire; and 
it is to these crumbling and shameful frag- 
ments that they would bind the future of the 
Church.’ 

“*He says we are fallen into the mire, 
“ nella fanga,”’ cried out the Pope to one of 
his court. He was excessively irritated, and 
directed orders to be sent at once through 
the State Department to Father Hyacint! ; 
to explain his letter in the next number of 
the Revista. ‘The soul of the Holy Father, 
they wrote to him from Rome, ‘ is filled with 
bitterness.’ 

“Father Hyacinthe had no difficulty in 
washing his hands of whatever was offensive 
in the letter. But while vindicating himself 
from this gratuitous accusation, he took cc- 
casion to remind the Pope of his fallibility 
in a way to leave a far more grievous wound 
than the imaginary attack upon his temporal 
authority had occasioned. 

“When, soon after this letter appeared, 
the General of the Carmelites of Rome asked 


the Papal blessing for his order, the Pope is 


said to have replied, ‘ Yes, for all your order, 
but not for Father Hyacinthe.’ 

“Tt was in this frame of mind that the let- 
ter was conceived which summoned Father 
Hyacinthe to Rome in January, 1869. Fa- 
ther Hyacinthe did not choose to comply 
with this summons at once, He assigned as 
reasons for deferring his visit that he was fa- 
tigued with the conferences which he had 
just concluded, that his health had suffered 
from the rigors and privations of conventual 
life, etc.” . 
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However, he went at last; had a long in- 
terview with the Pope, the details of which 
are very interesting; was dismissed without 
reproof, and with the Pope’s blessing ; and 
so apparently in triumph. This visit, how- 
ever, had wrought a change of view in Fa- 
ther Hyacinthe himself. 

“He had begun to learn with how little 
wisdom his Church was governed, and to ask 
himself if this is the sort of men whom it is 
proposed by a Universal Council to proclaim 
infallible? Is this the sort of statesmen 
whose temporal power and sovereignty are 
essential to the independence of the Church 
and to the protection of the holy Catholic 
religion ?” 

Bitter attacks were made on him in the 
journals of the ultra Roman party, apparently 
countenanced by the Pope himself; but the 
monk gave little attention to them. 

“On the 10th of July Father Hyacinthe 
was invited to address the Peace Society of 
Paris, and accepted the invitation. In his 
(liscourse were two paragraphs conceived in 
that large and comprehensive Christian char- 
i.y which had already so often provoked the 
secret or open censures of the Jesuits and 
ultramontane Catholics.” 

The boldest passage was this, with which 
he closed a eulogy of the Bible: 

“Thank you for this applause! It comes 
from your hearts, and it is intended for these 
divine books! In the name of these two 
books, I accept it. I accept it also in the 
name of those sincere men who group them- 
selves about these books in Europe and 
America. It is a most palpable fact that 
there is no room in the daylight of the civil- 
ized world except for these three religious 
communions, Catholicism, Protestantism, and 
Judaism !” ; 

This discourse produced a profound sensa- 
tion at Rome, and brought promptly’ from 
the General of his order a letter dated July 
22, 1869, not only reflecting upon the tend- 
ency of his past teachings, but strictly pro- 
hibiting him from meddling with any of the 
questions agitated among Catholics. This 
letter was inconsistent with itself. 

“ Though forbidden to print any letters or 
speeches ; to speak outside the churches; to 
be present at the deliberations of the Legis- 
lative Chambers ; or to take” part in any pub- 





lic meeting except for some exclusively Cath- 
olic object, he was privileged to retain his 
high rank in his order; to hold on to his po- 
sition as Superior of the convent at Paris; 
to remain one of the four members of the 
Council of the Province ; and to continue to 
preach, as usual, at Notre Dame. Of these 
privileges, however, Father Hyacinthe did 
not think his duty to avail himself. The let- 
ter he had received was, as he had believed, 
a blow aimed by the Jesuits, through him, at 
the vitals of the Christian Church. It prov- 
ed to him in the present state of the Catho- 
lic Church, and especially under the rule of 
monastic discipline, the Evangelical Word 
was not free. It gave him an occasion, by 
which he deemed it his duty to profit, ‘to 
protest as a Christian and a priest against 
those doctrines and practices which call 
themselves Roman, but are not Christian.’ 

“On the 20th of September Father Hya- 
cinthe addressed a reply to his General at 
Rome, and on the same day he abandoned 
his convent and the garb of his order, there- 
by protesting, by act as well as by speech, 
against the abuse of ecclesiastical power of 
which he felt that he was the victim.” 

It is altogether likely that Father Hya- 
cinthe contemplated a much longer visit in 
this country than his has proved to be, owing 
to the summons received by him to return 
without delay to France, where, at this critical 
exigency, the growing liberal party of the 
Roman Catholic Church needs all the strength 
and encouragement of so powerful a leader, 
who, like another Luther, may represent 
them in the Council in all the panoply of his 
intellectual and moral greatness, and in the 
strength of a just cause. 

The only address which he delivered in 
this country was the one pronounced before 
the French Society of Benevolence in New 
York, wherein was exhibited much of the 
character and peculiar talents of the man. A 
writer in one of our daily papers says of this 
effort : 

“He is the most simple, in thought and 
expression, of all famous orators. He ut- 
tered no sentence which a child acquainted 
with the language would think hard to un- 
derstand He spoke every word with a fer- 
vent and transparent sincerity, which went 
directly to the heart. In these artificial days, 
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it was like a breath of purer air than ours to 
hear a speaker who, in defining man, at least 
defined himself: ‘the heart is the man.’ 

“ Apart from these elementary marks of all 
true eloquence, there was but one distinguish- 
ing feature of the lecture, the breadth of the 
speaker’s sympathies, as expressed by putting 
every thought in a form in which it appeals 
to what is common to all men. Even his ci- 
tations from the Scriptures were so handled 
as to avoid all theological questions; not a 
word was drawn from the story of creation 
that could offend the most pronounced natu- 
ralist ; not a word from the Apostle’s praise 
of marriage, inconsistent with monkish vows. 
This was done with an case and simplicity 
which showed that there was no effort to 
avoid embarrassing questions; but that the 
natural flow of his genius is to those senti- 
ments which are human and universal, and 
that it is intolerant only of controversies and 
divisions.” 

406 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. 
SPEECH BY HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
We give in the following a copious ex- 

'Y tract from the Vice-President’s oration 
recently delivered at the Fair in aid of the 
Inebriate Asylum in Baltimore, Md. 

My visit to this city—the Monumental City 
of the Unitcd States—this evening is, to some 
extent, accidental. Passing through it on 
my return to the capital of the nation, I 
stopped to visit valued friends in your midst, 
intending to go on this afternoon, but could 
not decline the kind and courteous invitation 
I received from the officers of this Fair to 
tarry a little longer so as to be present at the 
inauguration of the first Fair within my 
knowledge in the Union for the benefit of an 
Inebriate Asylum. A work of benevolence 
and of humanity toward our brethren like 
this should enlist every heart that is touched 
with the feeling of human infirmity. There 
is a question that comes down to all of us 
through the centuries—from the very birth- 
place of mankind—full of momentous inter- 
est to every one upon this footstool of God. 
It is that question which Cain asked of the 
Almighty—not as a question, but as a de- 
fense against the arraignment for his crime 
to his brother. It was, “Am I my brother’s 





keeper?” In every civilized land through- 
out the globe—in every civilized nation, and 
state, and community, the answer comes 
back to that question, “ You are your broth- 
er’s keeper.” It is a responsibility that none 
of you can deny or evade. Every statute 
that you find on your statute book for the 
punishment of crime and fraud is the answer 
to the question, “ Am I my brother's keeper ?” 
Every jail and prison that cast their gloomy 
shadows over the land, every sheriff and 
police officer, is the answer that the commu- 
nity makes to this question, as old as man- 
kind itself. And besides this, and better 
than this, every reformatory and ameliatory 
institution that blesses this land of ours is 
the answer that we give to the question that 
comes to us from almost the Garden of Eden 
itself. 

In the institutions of which we are so justly 
proud, where the mind is restored to those 
whose reason has been dethroned, in the 
Asylum for the Insane—in those institutions 
where the blind are almost made to see, the 
dumb to speak, the deaf to hear—in every 
institution for the relief of the poor and 
distressed, we have the answer of socicty to 
the question, “Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
And in this noble work which you have 
inaugurated here to-night for those who 
have been the deluded and self-destroying 
victims of the temptation that besets even 
the most gifted in our land, is the answer of" 
the benevolent in the State of Maryland that 
they are their brother’s keeper. 

God speed you—God bless you in this noble 
work. You shall have your reward—not in 
gold and silver—not in fame and reputation 
—for yourselves ; but in that land where the 
streets are gold, and the gates are pearl, and 
the walls are jasper and sapphire—where 
every deed of humanity throughout the 
world is recorded in that Book which shall 
never be destroyed. In this world of ours, 
four thousand years later, spoken by the lips 
of Him as never man spoke before, the answer 
was again given to this question, one which 
was announced as the second great command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” That answer was imprinted upon us 
in words as eternal as the adamant, in letters 
of living light. In this world of ours, 
springing as we all do from the hand of a 
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common Creator, believing as we do in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, every one whom you meet on your 
pathway is your brother. He may be poor; 
he may be penniless; he may be humble, 
criminal, or fallen, but they are brethren of 
the same dust—pilgrims on the same jour- 
ney; travelers to the same tomb. If God 
has blessed you with strength of will, that 
you have been enabled to fortify yourselves, 
it is for you to lift him up from that depth 
to which he has fallen, and put him upon his 
feet, and to redeem him, if possible, from a 
living death—worse even than the death of 
the tomb. Do you say here, that you, this 
intelligent population before me, are exempt 
from this, temptation, by which so many have 
been enthralled? Go back in your own 
memory and bear testimony, every one of you, 
if I say not the truth, and answer if there is 
one before me, looking back in the years of 
the past, that fails to find some friend or rel- 
ative, near or remote, who has fallen a victim 
to this foe of mankind? Do you say that 
you have strength to resist this temptation ? 
If you are willing to dally with it, I confess 
I do not feel that strength myself. Look at 
the history of some of the most brilliant 
minds in past years of your State of Mary- 
land, at the history of the great men of 
every State of this land. The noblest intel- 
lect has not preserved some of your citizens 
from the thralldom of this vice. The most 
brilliant intellect and the greatest learning 
have not given them strength to resist the 
wiles and snares of this tempter. They have 
fallen victims to it, as they have elsewhere in 
the world. Not the coronet on the brow of 
the noble, nor the crown on the head of the 
monarch, nor the ablest judicial talent, nor 
the most brilliant statesmanship, have pre- 
served them from this seducing sin. There 
is, however, one class in the community 
which it never attacks, who are proof against 
this temptation. It is the miserly; it is the 
stingy, the penurious, and tight-fisted who 
are free from this evil. It is the social man, 
who can not resist the temptation of a social 
glass—the genial man, the generous man, 
whom this tempter finds its victim. It as- 
sails all classes alike. You can find it 
crouching at the hearthstones of the poor; 
and it casts its gloomy shadow oyer the mar- 





ble mantels of the rich. I tell you, my 
friends, there is only one way in which you 
can resist the temptation. There is only one 
talisman, and that is, “ Touch noi, taste not, 
handle not, the unclean thing.” 

In the earlier years of my manhood, when 
I saw a young friend who had been traveling 
the same pathway with myself—when I stood 
by his bedside and saw his soul leave his 
body, calling upon God to curse his soul, 
in his delirium, I for one resolved that I 
would turn my back upon it, henceforth 
and forever. It is the true pathway in 
private life, in public life, in social life, 
and in individual life; and I rejoice, here, 
that your hearts have been moved to orgarize 
this noble institution for those who, yield.og 
to this temptation, have succumbed to the 
wiles of intoxication. It is indeed a noble 
act, worthy of all commendation and worthy 
of all honor. I will not extend these re- 
marks or detain you longer; but I can not 
leave you without telling every one of you 
that there is a glory exceeding all the glory 
that can be won in martial life, in civil life, 
or in political life. He who stands in the 
pass between sobriety and intemperance and 
turns back his fellow-man from the pathway 
to a drunkard’s grave, restores him clothed 
in his right mind to a worse than widowed 
wife and worse than orphaned children, shall 
win a greater glory than the peans of victory 
sung to a Cesar, the acclamations that hail 
the mightiest of the earth, or even the world 
wide fame that clusters around the name of 
Leonidas, the hero of the Thermopylean 
pass. For he may save not only a life, but 
an undying soul. However narrow or wide 
your sphere in life may be, there is work for 
all. And it will bring its rewards to your 
own heart, as well as memories that will 
survive long after the funeral church flower 
have blossomed over your grave. George 
Peabody, your honored townsman for many 
years, when he died, had the whole civilized 
world mourners at his tomb. 

It was not brilliant talent, nor heaped up 
wealth for which he was honored, and for 
which national vessels are bearing his re- 
mains across the ocean to be interred in his 
native land. But it was because he sought 
to make those less fortunate than himself 
happier for having lived in the world. It is 
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a noble example, worthy to be followed by 
all to the full extent of their power. And it 
is in a spirit akin to this that this noble 
charity was conceived. 

I will not detain you longer, except to 
quote an allegory of Mohammed from the 
Koran, who, though a false prophet, left 
behind him many teachings far in advance 
of the barbaric age in which he lived. Said 
Mohammed, “ When a man dies, the people, 
as they cluster around his grave, will ask : 
‘What property has he left behind him?’” 
—and they do so to this day. “But the 
angels, as they bend over his grave, will 
inquire, ‘ What good deeds has he sent before 
him?’” Need I ask you which is best of 
these two records to live for, and to die by ? 
And if you will, by precept and example, by 
influence and aid, do good to your tempted 
and fallen brethren, as you have opportunity, 
you shall win a fame more enduring than 
earthly honors, and that is better, far better, 
than that of warrior, statesman, or sage. 


J hnolony 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—§parzheim. 











‘ 
GEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY OF 
AMERICA. 


T a special meeting of the London Ethno- 

logical Society in April, 1869, Prof. Hux- 
ley, as preliminary to the reading of papers on 
the Indians of the southern portion of the 
United States and South America, gave an in- 
troductory account of the geography of the 
American continent—or what are called the 
two Americas. Vast as this mass of land is, 
its structure is extremely simple. Throughout 
both continents the slopes on the west coast 
are longer and deeper than those on the east 
coast. The chain of the Rocky Mountains on 
the north continent is continued in the south- 
ern continent in that of the Andes, the second 
highest mountain range in the world. Some 
of the peculiar features about the American 
continents are that both in North and South 
America the mountains are nearer to the west 
coast than to the east coast. There are three 
principal sets of rivers which drain the im- 
mense plains of the northern continent; the 
Mackenzie River and its tributaries, running 
into the Hudson’s Bay; there are the great 





lakes drained by the St. Lawrence, and there 
is the great confluence which runs down, 
under the name of the Mississippi, into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Between the Rocky Mountains 
and the east coast there is the comparatively 
low Appalachian range, besides some other 
hills. Similarly in the southern continent, 
there are the back-bone of the Andes, the three 
great river systems—the Oronoco, flowing into 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Amazon, and the river 
Plata and its tributaries; while again there are 
also mountains near the eastern coasts. Thus 
there was a gréat similarity of feature between 
the two continents. The whole of the north- 
ern region from the north of Mexicd to the 
Arctic Ocean had. been under the influence of 
glacial deposits at a period which, geologically 
speaking, was’ very recent, while.the regions 
at the south show no trace of such influences. 
South America and Australia contain the most 
remarkable and anomalous animals, and he 
was disposed to call the whole region Austro- 
Columbia for its peculiarities. There is an 
enormous wealth of birds, and the animals are 
in many cases under such conditions as are 
peculiar to the region. There is no region in 
the world which shows such a diversity in the 
human race. There was in America no negro, 
no woolly hair of any kind, no black skin, no 
man in any degree resembling the inhabitant 
of Australia or of the Deccan. Neither was 
there any like the fair-skinned European. All 
the aborigines of the great continent of Ameri- 
ca had colored skin, and Jong, coarse, straight 
hair. American writers had said ‘that all the 
American tribes had the same character of 
skull; but that was not correct. Some had 
very round skulls, while others had very long 
skulls, as the Esquimaux and the Caribs. The 
Patagonians had remarkably broad, square 
skulls. Then their stature varied from the very 
tall Patagonian. to the diminutive Esquimaux. 
The American tribes, it must be said, resemble 
more closely the Mongel iribes of central and 
northern Asia than any other people on the 
globe. Whatever miglit be the conclusions 
drawn from that fact, they very greatly resem- 
ble the great Mongolian stock. They were also 
like some of the inhabitants of Polynesia. 
When Columbus discovered San Salvador he 
certainly found a people with some degree of 
civilization, and he met and spoke with a ship 
from the mainland, and was asked to proceed 
thither. The sea inside the West Indies was 
in fact an inland sea, and at the period of the 
arrival of Columbus its shores were much like 
those of the Mediterranean in the fifth century, 
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inhabited by peoples with a high degree of civ- 
ilization, but in a declining condition. Among 
the Mocos in Honduras and Yucatan, and in 
Mexico, with its hospitals for the sick beside 
the temples where the most degrading human 





of civilization. A good degree of civilization 

also had existed in the Mississippi in those days. 
+ 208 

An UNDERGROUND Race.— Dr. Living- 

stone’s last South African discovery is of a 


tribe that lives altogether in underground 
houses. Some excavations are said to be 
thirty miles long, and have running rills in 
them. A whole district can stand a siege in 
them. They are said to be very dark and 
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Fre. 4. 
MODES OF HAIR-DRESSING AMONG THE BALONDAS. 


sacrifices were offered, there was a high degree 


well made. Geographers and ethnologists 
will look with impatient interest for further 
information concerning this remarkable peo- 
ple. When their likenesses come to hand 
they will be published in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 
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THE BALONDOS. 
——_ 

N the western district of equatorial Africa is 

found a tribe which, on account of its num- 
bers and interesting peculiarities, is regarded 
as one of the more important of the divisions 
of the African race. That tribe is the Balondo, 
#. ¢., the people who inhabit Londa-land. No 
small degree of organization, with a govern- 
ment, cities and villages, and trading regula- 
tions, is shown by these people. The king is 
called by the hereditary name or title of 
Matiamo, and is possessed of absolute power. 

A good deal of our information with reference 
to the Balondos is due to Dr. Livingstone, 
whose explorations in their country were 
somewhat extended. 

The Balondos appear to be a rather pleasing 
people—not so gloomy, treacherous, and cruel 
as African tribes have been generally found to 
be. The women, especially, appear to be live- 
ly and cheerful, spending all their leisure time 
in visits and chatting with their neighbors. 

Clothing is not so much considered by these 
people a necessity as a matter of ornament and 
an indication of the wealth of the wearer. 
The fact is, that, excepting the customary 
girdle and back and front aprons of jackal 
skin, they have never been accustomed to 
dress, and “are all face,” the weather having 
no more effect upon their bodies than it does 
on our faces. 

The women are even more indifferent than 
the men with regard to the matter of clothing 
the body, but they show a profound regard for 
the appearance of their heads; they weave 
their hair into a great variety of patterns, 
exhibiting such extraordinary invention in the 
matter of design, and such skill in manipula- 
tion as would almost make a fashionable hair- 
dresser among us retire from his profession in 
disgust at his inefficiency. 

In the four illustrations of heads herewith 
given are seen some of the more striking 
designs in Balondo coiffures. The “ buffalo- 
horn” pattern, figs. 1 and 2, is one of the most 
common, the hair being worked into one or 
two horns; in the latter case the single horn 
projects over the forehead, and is sometimes 
adopted by the men because of the, to them, 
striking effect. 

Another pattern, fig. 8, is that which might 
be styled the “empress,” on account of the 
brass tiara which surmounts the cords or 
very tight braids into which the hair is plaited. 
The effect of this is probably the most pleasing 
of any to a civilized taste. ” 





The singular pattern, fig. 4, is almost start- 
ling at first sight on account of its resemblance 
to the “nimbus ” which surrounds the heads 
of saints in the old Italian style of painting. 
The hair is arranged in twists, and drawn out 
and fastened at nearly even distances to a hoop 
of light wood which, placed in a plane parallel 
with the face, passes under the chin and over 
the head. 

The features of the women are tolerably 
regular, as indicated in the engravings, but in 
many instances a passably good-looking one is 
disfigured by the custom of wearing a piece of 
reed thrust through the septum of the nose. 

The decorations of the feet are more con- 
spicuous in the men than with the women, and 
usually indicate the wealth of the wearer, as 
one’s possessions are mostly carried on the 
person in that country. A rich Balondo man 
will have six or seven great copper rings 
encircling his ankles, each ring weighing two 
or more pounds. One thus heavily laden 
walks a-straddle as it were, so that the large 
anklets may not come in contact, and this 
peculiarly ungraceful gait is much admired 
and imitated by those who can not boast the 
treasured rings which occasion it. A young 
man, for example, who is worth but half a 
dozen rings weighing an ounce or so, will strut 
about with his feet wide apart as if he could 
hardly walk because of the weight of his 
anklets. 

The ornament most highly prized is made 
from a large shell by chipping it until only the 
flat and spiral base is left. This is pierced, 
and a string passed through it, so that it can 
be hung round the neck. This shell is used, 
like stars and crosses in kingdoms, to indicate 
rank, and has besides a great intrinsic value in 
the estimation of the Balondo. Social distine- 
tions are very carefully drawn, as shown by the 
manner in which inferiors are bound to salute 
those above him. Ifa native of low rank meet 
one of the upper class, the former immediately 
drops on his knees, picks up a little dirt, rubs 
it on his arms and chest, and then claps his 
hands until the great man has passed. The 
punctilios of ceremony and etiquette with them 
are observed in every grade or caste. Great 
chiefs, in saluting, go through the movement 
of rubbing the sand, though they do not 
actually pick it up. 

The people of Londa are much more favor- 
ably disposed toward travelers than most of 
the tribes of central.and western Africa, and 
those who have visited them allude with some 
pleasure to their treatment. Dr. Livingstone 
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8lludes to but little that was of an unpleasant 
nature while in their country, besides their 
extortionate demands upon him for granting 
the privilege of passing through Londa. 

The numerous villages scattered about pre- 
sent many phases of industry and thrift, some 
being kept very neatly—grain, cotton, tobacco, 
and other plants being cultivated in gardens or 
around the huts, while others are so grown 





large quantities, and drink often to stupefac- 
tion. They regard it as of high medicinal vir- 
tue. One of the chiefs recommended the mead 
to Dr. Livingstone, who was at one time very 
sick while in Londa. “ Drink plenty of it,” 
said the chief, “ and it will drive the fever out.” 

The majority of the Balondos have an aver- 
sion to beef, although they will eat with great 
apparent relish the flesh of wild animals and 





THE AFRICAN PIANO. 


over with tall weeds that the huts are scarcely 
visible at a little distance. The people in the 
latter case take life lazily and indifferently, 
spending the greater part of the time in smok- 
ing the pipe. 

The food of the Balondos is mostly of a 
vegetable character, and consists chiefly of the 
manioc or cassava, which grows in great 
abundance, and requires but little labor in its 
cultivation. There are two varieties of the 
cassava, the sweet and the bitter. The latter 
contains poisonous matter, but being the most 
readily produced is chiefly cultivated. To 
prepare it as an article of diet it is steeped in 
water four days, when it becomes partially 
rotten, the skin coming off easily, and the 
poisonous part being readily détached. The 
residuum is then dried in the sun and pounded 
into meal. Simply stirring this meal in boiling 
water cooks it to the satisfaction of a native, 
although to a European it is as flat and insipid 
as potato starch, which Dr. Livingstone com- 
pares itt with. It, moreover, has but little 
nutritive power, yet the Balondos appear to 
like it very much. 

Like other Africans, these people are fond of 
a kind of beer, or mead, which they make in 





fish, and show no small dexterity in capturmg 
them. 

As far as known they are not a warlike peo- 
ple, although they have the habit of carrying 
arms, and are to all appearances very formi- 
dable. Their weapons are short swords, shields, 
bows and arrows ; the shield is formed of reeds, 
oblong in shape, measuring about five feet in 
length. 

In the architecture of their houses much in- 
genuity is shown, and surrounding each is a 
tall fence or pallisade, made of light reeds 
usually. No door is made in the fence, but in 
one part of the fence tlie reeds are not fastened 
together, so that when the occupant would 
enter, he simply pulls apart two or three of 
them, and having squeezed through the small 
aperture thus made, replaces them, so that 
apparently there is no entrance. 

As the traveler passes through the country 
he often sees deserted houses, and sometimes 
deserted villages, a condition due to the pecu- 
liar custom the natives have of deserting a 
house where a husband or chief wife has died, 
and never revisiting it except to make offer- 
ings to the dead. When a chief’s wife dies a 
whole yillage is abandoned. 
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Whenever two men agree to be special 
friends they go through a ceremony called 
kasendi, or cementing friendship. They sit 
down opposite each other with clasped hands, 
and by the side of each is placed a vessel of 
beer. Slight cuts are then made on the clasped 
hands, on the pit of the stomach, on the right 
cheek, and on the forehead. The point of a 
grass blade is then pressed against each of these 
cuts so as to take up a little of the blood, and 
each man washes the grass blade in his own 
beer-vessel. The vessels are then exchanged 
and the contents drank. By this method they 
are said to become blood-relations. 

They have curious instruments for the pro- 
duction of music, or noise which is music to 
their untutored ears. One of these, the marim- 
ba, may be called their “piano,” and it is in 
fact a rude harmonium, the keys being strips 
of hard wood fixed by cords on a frame. The 
strips are broad at one end and taper toward 
the other. Under the keys are placed hollow 
gourds, or oalabashes, to increase the reso- 
nance when the strips are struck with wooden 
hammers or mallets. A skillful performer can 
handle these hammers in striking the keys with 
singular agility. They use drums also carved 
from solid blocks of wood, the ends of which 
are covered with antelope skins, and fastened 
by wooden pegs. 

The Londa religious belief is confused and 
indefinite. A supreme being called Zambi, or 
Morimo, is respected, and under him there are 
numerous spirits or deities. Idols in represen- 
tation of many of these supposed gods are wor- 
shiped, and offerings made to them. The 
natives do not show much regard to the artis- 
tic features of their idols, as a crooked stick 
anointed with some strange compound is often 
a sufficient representation of the spirit they 
would appeal to. 

The religious element is evidently pretty 
strong with them, as among them are found 
medicine-men and religious counselors. They 
believe, too, in the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, and that a man when he dies 
may enter into the form of some animal, or be- 
come a god, but in either case his spirit re- 
mains upon the earth. Dr. Wood informs us 
that the missionaries who labor among the 
Balondos find it almost impossible to accom- 
plish anything in the way of obtaining their 
serious attention to the teachings of Christi- 
anity. The natives will even admit the basilar 
principles of our faith, viz.: the existence of 
God, the incarnation of Christ, but they then 
object that black men and white men are dif- 





ferent, and that while the latter may wish to 
go to some mysterious heaven, the former 
would prefer after their death to remain near 
the familiar scenes of this mortal life.* 


——+0e——_ 
“4 MAN OR A MONKEY—WHICH? 


N a lecture by the Rev. Alexander Clark, 
of Pittsburg, delivered recently before a 

very large audience in a Western city, occur- 
red the following passages. The entire lec- 
ture was original, humorous, practical, and 
characteristic, and received with hearty ap- 
plause by the auditory. Mr. Clark is one of 
our rising and popular lecturers.—Ep. Pua. 
JOURNAL. 

“ Which one of you would desire to be the 
exact copy of somebody else in physical feat- 
ure or in intellectual conformation? How 
would you feel, to know that a brain and a 
heart precisely like your own—duplicated in 
and out—were lodged in somebody else’s 
body ? and that all your thoughts, feclings, 
and purposes were entertained by another ? 
that your form, stature, features, manners 
were the exact copy of those belonging to 
some other conscious self of the human race ? 
Wouldn’t that put you beside yourself? How 
should you enjoy such a doubling of identi- 
Gest  & 2 0 @ 

“Men go ranging and rummaging out of 
their appointed sphere, imitating something 
out of their reach. There is a great deal of 
the monkey in mankind. People move in 
mental right-angles across the plane of their 
Maker relating to themselves. It is very com- 
mon to see persons blundering at a business 
which they have no commission to do, no 
ability to do, and what neither the Almighty 
nor their fellow-men expect or desire them 
to do. They get out of line, and march out 
of step, and have wrong insignia on their 
uniform, and somebody else’s uniform under 
their insignia, and they limp as cripples with- 
out ever having really fought in the battle 
of life. They wound themselves by awkward 
use of arms, and their scars are their shame. 

“The world gets in a tangle, and such 
blunderers increase the disturbance by their 





* We are indebted to the excellent ‘‘ Natural History 
of Man,” published in parts by Messrs. Routledge & Sons, 
for the illustrations accompanying this article, and also 
for much of the information contained in it. 
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sprawls and scrambles all the while. They 
want easy times, and they find hard times. 
They want to sweep grandly round in a high 
social circle, and they are too heavy for the 
hinge. They only scrape, and are out of one 
scrape into another! They never had the 
wheels put under them to run in the lofty 
grooves they covet. Wouldn’t the moon 
make sad work of it, running in the orbit 
of the sun? No two stars can exchange cir- 
cuit-rounds for a trip like two Methodist 
itinerants. I never heard of an ant going 
into hysterics because it couldn’t be a horse. 
I never heard of a violet refusing to blow be- 
cause it couldn’t come out a lily. I never 
knew of a cherry turning sour the moment it 
made the acquaintance of a peach. The ra- 
vine brooklet murmurs : »mething as it hur- 
ries by;—it murmurs, murmurs. Listen! 
That murmur is not petulant nor impatient ; 
there is a gurgle of glowing gladness in its 
every syllable of sound. It is not worrying 
to be a river. The ripples do not say, “I 
wish, I wish I were a river;” it just sings it- 
self on and on, through sun and shade the 
same, until it sings itself into a river! So 
everything in Nature teaches that it is 
standing or moving in one’s appointed place, 
and doing duty right there, which makes a 
man distinct, dignified, useful, noble, and 
happy. 

“We can not exchange work any more than 
we can exchange faces. We can not play at 
match faiths, as schoolboys play heads and 
points with pins! There is a special life- 
work for every individual in the race. When 
one man undertakes to imitate another's 
thoughts,—another’s words,—another’s ways, 
to make himself, monkeywise, the duplicate 
of his brother or neighbor (especially the 
dupe), he might as well be killed! This 
busy world has no inch of room for human 
apes. It craves MEN, new men, living men, 
peculiar men, advancing, subduing, control- 
ling, victorious men to be out and alert for 
the glorious kingdom coming! And in these 
grand work-days, blessed is the man who 
finds his place, and blessed is the place that 
finds its man. Ican not do your work, nor 
you mine; but we can so work as to comple- 
ment one another’s efforts all the while and 
in eternity for aught I know, always remem- 
bering, however much we love and labor, 





the homely old proverb: ‘Let everybody 
mind his own business!’ ” 

[Besides his lecture on “ Individuality ; or, 
A Man or a Monkey—Which?” Mr. Clark 
has new lectures on “Common Wonders,” 
“Tmageless Humanity,” and “Bounty and 
Beauty,” which he is delivering before Asso- 
ciations. Besides being a live preacher, Mr. 
Clark is a thorough orator, a good thinker, 
a fine writer, and a progressive, reformatory 
man. Hear him.] 








spchology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight. 
Mrs. Hemans. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. —Shakepeare. 





THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. 


BY SAMUEL LOVER 





A BABY was sleeping, 
Its mother was weeping, 
For her husband was far on the wild, raging sea; 
And the tempest was swelling 
Round the fisherman’s dwelling, 
And she cried, “‘ Dermot, darling, O come back to me!” 


Her beads while she numbered, 
The baby still slumbered, 
And smiled in her face as she bended her knee ; 
“Oh ! blest be that warning, 
My child, thy sleep adorning, 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee. 
“ And while they are keeping 
Bright watch o’er thy sleeping, 
Oh! pray to them softy, my baby, with me; 
And say thou wouldst rather 
They'd watch o’er thy father— 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee.” 


The dawn of the morning ~ 
Saw Dermot returning, 
And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to see ; 
And closely caressing 
Her child, with a blessing, 
Cried, ‘‘I knew that the angels were whispering with 
thee.” 
N this beautiful song—so popular in Ire- 
land—we recognize the language of the 
spiritual faculties. On the rough sea-coast, 
where the men live by fishing, the wom- 
en at home are kept in a state of almost 
constant anxiety, fearing the loss of their 
husbands by the violence of storms which 
often occur. It is through well-developed 
Spirituality—which gives faith—that the 
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women read their own fate, and that of their 
husbands, in the ever-changing expression of 
their sleeping babes. The uneducated mother 
sees, with the eye of faith, bright angels hov- 
ering around her child, or visions thereof, 
which assure her that all is well, or ill, as the 
case may be. Is this a delusion or a supersti- 
tion? Is it all imagination? or are there 
guardian angels who watch over us ? 


——_+0e———_ 


BRAIN WAVES AGAIN. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF DR. WAYLAND. 
(St. Joun, N. B., Nov. 1, 1869. 

8. R. WELLS, Esq.—Sir: By some unaccountable 
impulse, I am led to forward for your JouRNAL an 
extract from the Memoir of Dr. Francis Wayland, 
bearing on the subject of Presentiments, which 
has been undergoing recently a process of airing. 
The incidents recited may have appeared in your 
columns before, and unobserved by me, as it is but 
a very short time since I first had the pleasure and 
profit of an introduction to your phrenological 
monthly, which contains such an array of fresh, 
sensible, and highly instructive reading. 

It is ‘devoutly to be wished”’ that a deeper in- 
terest may be awakened in this “‘ Dominion” for 
the grand laws and principles which control our 
existence, and that some of our able pens seek what 
I know will not be refused—a space in the A. P. J. 
for the friendly interchange of ideas on the prob- 
lems which need so much light. With an apology 
for this intrusion, I am yours truly, I. W. J.] 


ie a memoir of Dr. Francis Wayland, by 
his sons, we find the following, which was 
taken from some memorials of their father rel- 
ative to his family : 

“One or two circumstances in the life of 
Mrs. Wayland—Dr. W.’s mother—were suffi- 
ciently remarkable to merit recital. No ex- 
planation of them.is attempted. At the time 
of their removal to America it was the design 
of Mr. Wayland and his wife to return in a 
few years, and visit the relatives whom they 
had left behind, especially the mother of Mrs. 
W. This purpose they often spoke of to each 
other. But one morning, after they had been 
some years in this country, she said to him on 
waking, “I do not wish to return to England. 
My mother is dead.” No previous intimation of 
her ill health had been received. He, un- 
known to her, made a minute of the time of 
her declaration, and a subsequent arrival 
brought the news of the event which had 
occurred at about the time at which her mind 
was thus impressed. 

“ When her son, the subject of this memoir, 








was expected home from New York, after at- 
tending medical lectures there during the win- 
ter of 1814-15, Mrs. W., who was sitting with 
her husband, suddenly walked the room in 
great agitation, saying, ‘Pray for my son,— 
Francis is in danger.’ So urgent was her re- 
quest, that her husband joined her in prayer 
for his deliverance from peril. At the expected 
time he returned. His mother at once asked, 
‘What has taken place?’ It appeared that 
while coming up the North River on a sloop 
he had fallen overboard, and the sloop had 
passed over him. He was an athletic swimmer, 
and readily kept himself afloat till he could be 
rescued. Was it the unspeakable power of a 
mother’s love that imparted a vision more than 
natural?” 

I believe the above to be unquestionable 
facts, and I take the liberty to beg their inser- 
tion in your valuable JouRNAL for two rea- 
sons: first, that your JOURNAL is read by thou- 
sands who may not have the time nor 
opportunity to read the lengthy memoir. Sec- 
ond, that those who are interested in the study 
of presentiments may not lack data upon 
which to base important conclusions. I. 

[All spiritually-minded persons have had 
similar experiences. Farrn has its faculty 
through which to act, the same as Self-Esteem 
or Cautiousness. Brain waves will be felt only 
by those in a proper state of mind to realize 
them. The study of PsycHoLoey will open up 
a new realm for mental exploration, and enabic 
us to account for many things now considered 
mysteries. ] 

—_0o—__—_ 


HOW THOUGHT MADDENS. 
UR attention has been called to the 
following reflections of the eminent 
“ breakfast-table autocrat,” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: 

“Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The 
Angel of Life winds them up once for all, 
then closes the case, and gives the key into 
the hand of the Angel of the Resurrection. 
Tic-tac! tic-tac! go the wheels of thought ; 
our will can not stop them; they can not 
stop themselves; sleep can not still them ; 
madness only makes them go faster; death 
alone can break into the case, and seizing the 
ever-swinging pendulum, which we call the 
heart, silence at last the clicking of the 
terrible escapement we have carried so long 
beneath our wrinkled foreheads. If we 
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could only get at them, as we lie on our 
pillows and count the dead beats of thought 
after thought and image after image jarring 
through the over-tired organ! Will nobody 
block those wheels, uncouple that pinion, 
out the string that holds these weights, blow 
up the infernal machine with gunpowder? 
What a passion comes over us sometimes for 
silence and rest—that this dreadful mechan- 
ism, unwinding the endless tapestry of time, 
embroidered with spectral figures of life and 
death, could have but one brief holiday ? 
Who can wonder that men swing themselves 
off from beams in hempen lassos ?—that they 
jump off from parapets into the swift and 
gurgling waters beneath ?—that they take 
counsel of the grim fiend who has but to 
utter his one peremptory monosyllable, and 
the restless machine is shivered as a case that 
is dashed upon a marble floor? Under that 
building which we pass every day there are 
strong dungeons, where neither hook, nor 
bar, nor bed cord, nor drinking vessel from 
which a sharp fragment may be shattered, 
shall by any chance be seen. There is noth- 
ing for it, when the brain is on fire with the 
whirling of its wheels, but to spring against 
the stone wall and silence them with one 
crash. Ah, they remembered that—the kind 
city fathers—and the walls are nicely padded, 
so that one can take such exercise as he likes 
without damaging himself. If anybody 
would really contrive some kind of a lever 
that one could thrust in among the works 
of this horrid automaton and check them, 
or alter their rate of going, what would the 
world give for the discovery? Men are very 
apt to try to get at the machine by some 
indirect system or other. They clap on the 
brakes by means of opium, they change the 
maddening monotony of the rhythm by means 
of fermented liquors. It is because the 
brain is locked up and we can not touch its 
movements directly, that we thrust these 
coarse tools in through any crevice by which 
they may reach the interior, alter its rate of 
going for a while, and at last spoil the ma- 
chine.” 

[But it is only when that delicate mechan- 
ism has been wrought upon by improper 
influence, when its normal use has been 
substituted for uses at once perverting and 
destructive, that it becomes an agent of 





irritation and destruction to human nature, 
Properly treated, and amply sustained by 
the lower physical forces, the brain is more 
and more an agent of good to the man, 
cheering him and comforting him until the 
seventy years or more have run their course, 
and at the last hour giving him even an 
earnest of the immortal sphere into which 
he is to embark.—Eb. ] 


—- - +0e-—— 


THE EFFECTS OF HASHISH. 


ASHISH eating, a practice extensively 

prevalent in the Orient, and, like our 
more familiar tobacco-chewing, a perversion 
of the appetite, is productive of very singu- 
lar mental phenomena. The following 
graphic description, given by a writer in 
Afpleton’s Journal, is an exponent of some 
features of the abnormal excitement conse- 
quent on the taking of hashish. 

“T have often taken the drug, rather for 
curiosity to discover what its attractions 
might be, than for aught of pleasurable ex- 
citement I ever experienced. The taste of 
the potion is exactly what a mixture of milk, 
sugar, pounded black pepper, and a few 
spices would produce. The first result is a 
contraction of the nerves of the throat, 
which is anything but agreeable. Presently 
the brain becomes affected; you feel an ex- 
traordinary lightness of head, as it were; 
your sight settles upon one object, obstinate- 
ly refusing to abandon it; your other senses 
become unusually acute—uncomfortably sen- 
sible—and you feel a tingling which shoots 
like an electric shock down your limbs till it 
voids itself through the extremities. You 
may stand in the burning sunshine without 
being conscious of heat, and every sharp 
pain is instantly dulled. Your cautiousness 
and your reflective organs are painfully 
stimulated ; you fear everything and every- 
body, even the man who shared the cup with 
you, and the servant who prepared it; you 
suspect treachery everywhere, and in the 
simplest action detect objects the most com- 
plexedly villainous. Your thoughts become 
wild and incoherent, your fancy runs frantic. 
If you happen to exceed a little, the confu- 
sion of your ideas and the disorder of your 
imagination will become intense. I recollect 
on one occasion being persuaded that my leg 
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was revolving upon its knee as an axis, and 
could distinctly feel, as well as hear, it strike 
against and pass through the shoulder dur- 
ing each revolution. Any one may make 
you suffer agony by simply remarking that a 
particular limb must be in great pain, and 
you catch at every hint thrown out to you, 
nurse it and cherish it with a fixed and mor- 
bid eagerness that savors strongly of insanity. 
This state is a very dangerous one, especially 
to a novice ; madness and catalepsy being by 
no means uncommon terminations to it. If 
an assembly are under the influence of the 
drug, and a single individual happen to 
cough or laugh, the rest, no matter how 
many, are sure to follow his example. The 
generally used restoratives are a wineglassful 
of pure lemon-juice, half a dozen cucumbers 
eaten raw, and a few puffs of the hookah; 
you may conceive the state of your unhappy 
stomach after the reception of these remedies. 
Even without them they generally suffer from 
severe indigestion, for, during the intoxica- 
tion, the natural hunger which the hashish 
produces, excites you to eat a supper sufficient 
for two days under ordinary circumstances.” 


——_+6¢—_—_——_ 


THE VICTORY OF LIFE. 
BY THEODORE TILTON. 


I once made search, in hope to find 
Abiding peace of mind. 


I toiled for riches—as if these 
Could bring the spirit ease! 


I turned aside to books and lore, 
Still baffled as before. 


I tasted then of lore and fame, 
But hungered still the same. 


I chose the sweetest paths [ knew, 
Where only roses grew. 

Then fell a voice from out the skies, 
With warning in this wise: 

“O my disciple! is it meet 
That roses tempt thy feet ? 

“Thy Master, even for His head, 
Had only thorns instead !” 

Then, drawn as by a heavenly grace, 
I left the flowery place, 

And walked on cutting flints and stones, 
And said, with tears and groans: 

“© Lord! my feet, where Thon dost lead, 
Shall follow, though they bleed!” 


As then I saw He chose my path 
For discipline, not wrath, 





I walked in weakness, till at length 
I suffered unto strength. 


Yet never were my trials done, 
But only new begun. 
For when I learned to cast disdain 
Upon some special pain, 
He gave me sharper strokes to bear, 
And pierced me to despair ; 
Until, so sorely was I pressed, 
I broke beneath the test, 
And fell within the Tempter’s power; 
Bat, in the evil hour, 
Bound hand and foot, I cried, “*O Lord! 
Break Thou the threefold cord!” 
And while my eoul was at her prayer, 
He snatched me from the snare. 
I then drew nigh the gate of death, 
Where, struggling for my breath, 
I shook my coward knees in fear, 
Aghast to stand so near! 
Yet while I shivered in the gloom, 
Down gazing in the tomb, 
“O Lord!” I cried, “ bear Thou my sin, 
And I will enter in!” . 
But He by whom my soul was tried 
Not yet was satisfied. 
For then He crushed me with a blow 
Of more than mortal woe, 
Till bitter death had been relief 
To my more bitter grief. 
Yet, bleeding, panting in the dust, 
I knew His judgment just; 
And as a lark with broken wing 
Sometimes has heart to sing, 
So LI, all shattered, still could raise 
To His dear name the praise! 
Henceforth I knew a holy prayer, 
To conquer pain and care. 
For when my struggling flesh grows faint, 
And murmurs with complaint, 
My spirit cries, “* Thy will be done /** 
And finds the victory won! 
——+0¢ 
SimepLeE Horticuttorge.—A very pretty 
mantle ornament may be obtained by sus- 
pending an acorn, by a piece of thread tied 
around it, within half an inch of the surface 
of some water contained in a vase, tumbler, 
or saucer, and allowing it to remain undis- 
turbed for several weeks. It will soon burst 
open, and small roots will seek the water; a 
straight and tapering stem, with beautiful, 
glossy green leaves, will shoot upward, and 
present a very pleasing appearance. Chest- 
nut trees may be grown in this manner, but 
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their leaves are not as beautiful as those of 
the oak. The water should be changed once 
a month, taking care to supply water of the 
same warmth; bits of charcoal added to it 
will prevent the water from souring. If the 
little leaves turn yellow, add one drop of 
. ammonia into the utensil which holds the 
water, and it will renew their luxuriance. 


=—wa ————-— 


Our country !—’tis a glorious land ! 
With broad arms stretch’d from shore to shore ; 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand,— 
She hears the dark Atlantic roar. 
—H J. Patotie. 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


OBITUARY. 











N the morning of the 24th of Decem- 
ber the telegraph announced to the 
people of our country and of foreign 
Jands the death of this eminent man. 
He had been suffering with consumption 
for some time, and had been confined to 
his house several months; but as his 
health on the approach of winter appeared 
to improve, so that he was able to go out 
and give some little attention to business, 
his friends thought there was a prospect 
uf recovery. Soon after his appointment 
as Judge of the Supreme Court, however, 
he experienced a relapse, and died of 
congestion of the heart. 

It has been remarked and lamented by 
short-sighted mortals that we have no 
more great men among us; that since 
the era of Jackson, and of those great 
lights of statesmanship, Clay, Calhoun, 
and Webster, we could command no 
greater talent than that of such men as 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchan- 
an, and Johnson; that we have in office 
only ordinary men, and that they are the 
best we have. To this view we respect- 
fully demur, and beg to insist that we 
have to-day in our country even greater 
men than any who have preceded them. 
Time and circumstances will continue to 





develop and bring them into view. Be- 
cause we have now and then a weak one, 
a mere apology for a man, in a responsi- 
ble place, it does not follow that this is 
the rule, or that we have no great men 
left. 

During the late Presidential eampaign 
a disgusted partisan remarked that nei- 
ther of the candidates was fit to succeed 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams, etc., and 
added we have no great men left. We 
differed, and stoutly maintained that we 
had scores of them; when requested to 
mention one, we named several, the first 
of which was Epwry M. Sranron, whose 
unexpected death the nation now mourns. 
And our assertion was based on the fol- 
lowing conditions: First, a large, strong 
body, with a large, healthy, well-balanced 
brain; a finely educated and very active 
mind. In connection with this, he had 
the highest integrity, the most inflexible 
will, great steadfastness, courage, hope, 
patriotism, and trust in God. If our 
Southern brethren regarded their “ Stone. 
wall” Jackson as a model Christian sol- 
dier, the nation had long since come to 
regard Mr. Stanton not only asa great 
statesman, but as an impregnable human 
fortress, which could only be shaken by 
the slow approach of exhaustion, caused 
by almost superhuman and long-contin- 
ued effort. 

Of him it may be justly said, “ He was 
the noblest. statesman of them all.” He 
was a Cromwell in courage, a Solomon 
in wisdom, and a Washington in integrity, 
modesty, and kindness. But he had not 
much French suavity. His Approbative- 
ness was moderate, and he was the far- 
thest possible from being a fawning 
sycophant. His Secretiveness was also 
moderate, and he was blunt. His Ac- 
quisitiveness was small, and he sacrificed 
time, money, all things, for the love of 
country and of freedom. He died poor, 
leaving a family to be provided for. 
[Will not a generous public protect lib- 
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erally the widow and her children ?] 
Here is a personal description, by Mr. 
Dana of the Sun newspaper, who was 





come quite grizzled ; his eye full and ex- 
ceedingly brilliant; his forehead broad 
rather than high; his mouth indicative 


eo 


PORTRAIT OF EDWIN M. STANTON. 





some time in the War Office with Mr. 
Stanton. He says: 

“ Mr. Stanton was about five cet seven 
inches in height, with broad shoulders 
and a frame of Websterian solidity. His 
features were full and rather Socratic, 
his complexion sallow, his hair and beard 
dark, though of late years they had be- 





of both firmness and kindness ; his pres- 
ence dignified and impressive. His or- 
dinary expression of countenance was 
grave, but it easily gave way to mirth, 
and his smile, which was always ready 
at any sally of humor, was exceedingly 
sweet and tender. His eye would kindle 
with a peculiar light in the presence of 
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children, of whose company he was fond, 
and with whom he was always gentle 
end playfal. 

The following biography must con- 
clude our sketch: 


Mr. Stanton was born in 1815, at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. His family were Quakers, and 
formerly resided in Culpepper County, Va., his 
father being a farmer. He was educated at 
Kenyon College, and after finishing the course 
of study necessary, commenced to practice law 
at Cadiz, Ohio, in 1836. A few years sufficed 
to give him a considerable clientage, which by 
1848 had so increased that he removed to Pitts- 
burg, Pa., where he found a wider sphere for 
the exercise of his abilities. As a lawyer, it is 
said that he never would take a case without 
earning his fee; and though accounted one of 
the most learned and indefatigable of American 
jurists, he was so generous in the matter of 
compensation for his services, that he accumu- 
lated but little property. His large practice in 
the Supreme Court of the United States ren- 
dered his removal to Washington expedient. 
And thither he went with his family in 1857. 

In the latter part of Mr. Buchanan’s admin- 
istration he was appointed Attorney-General ; 
and when the attitude of the secessionists 
South became manifestly that of hostility to 
the Government, he acted in a manner at once 
calm, determined, patriotic, and heroic. It 
was his clear appreciation of the gathering 
storm that led the faltering Buchanan, though 
in the toils of the politic Cobb and Floyd, to 
take such measures as led to the resignation of 
the latter and the sudden development of the 
complicity of other high officials with the re- 
bellious movement. 

On the 11th of January, 1862, Mr. Stanton 
was appointed Secretary of War, and seeths 
from the first to have received the entire con- 
fidence of President Lincoln. Several inci- 
dents are related of his bold and emphatic con- 
duct at times when decided measures were 
called for, but which the lamented chief mag- 
istrate hesitated to confirm. 

On the night of March 3, 1865, says Carpen- 
ter, in his “Six Months at the White House,” 
while the last bills of the session were under 
examination for signing, and while the Presi- 
dent and all with him were enjoying the ex- 
pectation of to-morrow’s inauguration, a dis- 
patch came in from Grant, which stated his 
confidence that a few days must now end the 
business with Lee and Richmond, and spoke 
of an application made by Lee for an interview 





to negotiate about peace. Mr. Lincoln inti- 
mated pretty clearly an intention to permit ex. 
tremely favorable terms, and to let his Gen- 
eral-in-chief negotiate them, even to an extent 
that overpowered the reticent habits of his 
Secretary of War, who, after holding his tongue 
as long as he could, broke out sternly : 

“Mr. President, to-morrow is inauguration 
day. If you are not to be the President of an 
obedient and united people, you had better not 
be inaugurated. Your work is already done, if 
any other authority than yours is for one 
moment to be recognized, or any terms made 
that do not signify that you are the supreme 
head of the nation. If generals in the field are 
to negotiate peace, or any other chief magistrate 
is to be acknowledged on this continent, then you 
are not needed, and you had better not take the 
oath of office.” 

“ Stanton, you are right,” said the President, 
his whole tone changing. Seizing a pen he 
wrote as follows: “ The President directs me 
to say to you that he wishes you to have no 
conference with Gen. Lee, unless it be for the 
capitulation of Lee’s army, or on some minor 
or purely military matter. He instructs me to 
say that you are not to decide, discuss, or con- 
fer upon any political question ; such questions 
the President holds in his own hands, and will 
submit them to no military conference or con- 
vention. In the mean time you are to press to 
the utmost your military advantages.” 

The President then read over what he had 
written, and said: “ Now, Stanton, date and 
sign this paper and send it to Grant. We'll see 
about this peace business.” 

The character of his relations with Mr. Lin- 
coln is well shown in the following affecting in- 
cident: Only a few days before his assassination 
Mr. Lincoln gave a still more striking testimony 
of the affectionate nature of his regard for 
Mr. Stanton. This was when Mr. Stanton 
tendered him his resignation of the War De- 
partment, on the ground that the work for 
whose sake he had taken it was now done. 
Mr. Lincoln, says a witness, was greatly moved 
by the Secretary’s words, and tearing in pieces 
the paper containing the resignation, and 
throwing his arms about the Secretary, he said, 
“ Stanton, you have been a good friend and a 
faithful public servant, and it is not for you 
to say when you will no longer be needed 
here.” 

Few men have more genuine warmth of feel- 
ing and charity than Mr. Stanton frequently 
manifested. Such enemies as he had were 
chiefly those whose motives he, in his inflexible 
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integrity, could not countenance, and with 


reference to which he was frank and uncere- 
monious as an opponent. Yet, now that he is 
gone from this lower sphere, in which so lately 
he bore a most conspicuous part, there are few 
in all this broad land who do not feel tenderly 
toward him. 

The funeral ceremonies which accompanied 
the deposit of the remains of Mr. Stanton in 
Oak-hill Cemetery, near Washington, were 
attended by a large concourse of senators, 
representatives, and otler official dignitaries, 
besides a multitude of the citizens of Washing- 
ton, all eager to pay the last tribute of respect 
to him. 

Although very few were aware of it, there 
was in Mr. Stanton’s character a deep relig- 
ious element, which led him, while in the War 
Department, like Hezekiah of old, to appeal to 
the Lord of hosts when any emergency de- 
manded extraordinary measures. Rev. Dr. 
Gray, a Baptist minister of Washington, re- 
lates the following personal incident: “ About 
two years ago, while Mr. Stanton was holding 
possession of the War Office, and a voluntary 
prisoner therein, Rev. Mr. Fulton, of Boston, 
came on, and while here requested me to 
accompany him in a visit to Mr. Stanton. 
We went, and were very cordially received by 
him. Mr. Fulton addressed him, and said: ‘I 
have made you a special subject of prayer, and 
have regarded you as the savior of our country, 
and I believe God has heard prayer on your 
behalf.’ He then congratulated him on the 
noble stand he had taken during the war, the 
services he had rendered his country, and also 
the stand he had taken at that time. 

“Mr. Stanton said: ‘Gentlemen, I believe 
in God, and I believe in prayer, although Iam 
not a professor of religion in the common 
acceptation of the term; and when, during the 
war, I received discouraging dispatches from 
the army, I would lock my door, spread out 
the dispatches and kneel down and pray to 
God to save my country, and then go and talk 
with Mr. Lincoln.’ Mr. Fulton then said: 
‘Mr. Stanton, this is an interesting incident 
in the history of the war; am I at liberty to 
repeat it?’ Hereplied: ‘Not now. Were this 
statement to be made public under existing 
circumstances, my enemies would regard it as 
a bid for the sympathy and support of the 
praying portion of the country. Wait till Iam 
dead, then you may tell it.’ 

“Just as they were about té leave, Mr. 
Stanton rose and locked the door, and said: 
* Gentlemen, I would like to have you spend a 





few moments in prayer.’ Mr. Fulton in his 
brusque way said: ‘Gray, pray.’ Mr. Gray 
did so, and then Mr. Fulton prayed most 
earnestly for him. During prayer Mr. Stanton 
wept like a child.” 

How he was regarded by those eminent in 
the legal profession may be inferred from some 
remarks made by Judge Blatchford, of the 
United States District Court, pending a motion 
to adjourn the proceedings as a token of respect 
to the deceased statesman : 

“His career at the bar was such as to mark 
him out for appointment by President Bu- 
chanan as Attorney-General, and in that posi- 
tion he rendered great service to his country. 
Subsequently, as Secretary of War, it is no dis- 
paragement to others to say, that no man in the 
history of the world stands out so great a man 
as he. 

“He possessed marvelous administrative 
capacity; was a great judge of men; was 
faithful, fearless, a terror to evil-doers; was 
not deterred from doing his duty by any per- 
sonal attacks; hesitated at no personal sacri- 
fices; stood up for the country at all times and 
under all circumstances, leaving no higher 
name in the annals of its history since the days 
of Washington.” 


—~~09—__—_—. 


REFORM IN OUR PUBLIC OFFICES. 
MOVEMENT is on foot. supported by 
many of our leading citizens, for the rec- 

ommendation of some radical reform in the 
administration of the public service. The 
Bill introduced into Congress last April, pop- 
ularly known as the “ Civil Service Bill,” is 
preferred, as containing provisions analogous 
to what legislation is essential to bring about, 
a more efficient and regular discharge of duty 
by government officers, agents, etc. Some of 
the more important of the provisions of said 
Bill are substantially as follows: 

Sect. I. requires competitive examinations 
as preliminary to all appointments to office, 
except in the case of Postmasters and 
offices requiring Senatorial confirmation. 

Sect. II. creates a board of four commis- 
sioners, to be nominated by the President, 
and to hold their office for five years: their 
duties being—to prescribe qualifications for 
admission into every branch of the civil ser- 
vice; to provide for the examination of ap- 
plicants ; to adjust the method, times, and 
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places of such examinations; to appoint the 
examiners, and report their proceedings an- 
nually to Congress. 

Sect. IIL. provides that appointments shall 
be made on probation in the order of merit, 
and regulates promotions. 

Sect. XII. declares all citizens of the Unit- 
ed States eligible to examination and ap- 
pointment. 

The spirit of the measure is to have it de- 
termined by statute, that only those who are 
competent to discharge the functions of an 
official position shall be appointed to office, 
and that their competency shall be the sub- 
ject of examination. 

Here is a dispatch sent to one of our morn- 
ing newspapers, which explains itself, and 
shows the necessity for immediate reform in 
one department alone: 

Wasuineton.—The House Postal Committee 
yesterday took up the question of the abolition of 
the franking privilege; and after considerable dis- 
eussion, Messrs. Hill, Fitch & Adams were appoint- 
ed as a sub-committee to collect data and informa- 
tion in reference to its use and abuses. Mr. Fitch 
has made a calculation of the public documents 
printed for the Fortieth Congress, which ran 
through two years, and finds that each member and 
senator had 3,150 pounds of agricultural reports ; 
981 pounds of Patent Office reports, and 1,134 
pounds of Globes. Including smaller items, each 
member had over four tons in weight to send out 
to the people, making an aggregate for both Houees 
of 300 members of about 1,250 tons. If postage 
paid was on all the books at regular rates, it would 
cost $653 for each member. Estimating at regular 
rates other postal matter, including speeches made 
to Congress and business of the people pertaining 
to legislation and to the various departments, it is 
believed that were full postage paid on every let- 
ter and document sent, that it would reach $1,000 
per capita, or a total of from $180,000 to $300,000 
per annum for Senators and Representatives. What 
it would cost the various departments to communi- 
cate with their subordinates is roughly estimated 
at $1,000 per day, making a total postage on the 
business now franked about $700,000 per annum. 


The movement is a good one, and deserves 
the hearty co-operation of all good citizens. 
The present state of affairs in the administra- 
tion of public duties clamors for a change; 
so much chicanery, fraud, embezzlement, and 
corruption abound, that it would seem as if 
but a slight effort to introduce a better 
order would be productive of benefit. 

Let the memorials in the interest of this 
needed reform be crowded with signatures. 





{\u Soci Hetations, 


Domestic happiness, thou only blixa 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! * 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she ix, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies again —(Cowper. 








A WOMAN’S SOLILOQUY. 


To vote, or not to vote,—that is the question ; 
Whether ’tis better in slavery to suffer 

The sneers and taunts of outrageous law-makers, 
Or to take arms ‘gainst a sea of arguments, 

And, by opposing, end them? To vote—to speak; 
Only this !—and by our speech to say we will 

Be voters, and exert the right that is ours, 
Which‘man has denied. °Tis a consummation 
Devonutly to be wished. To vote—tu speak ; 

To speak,—perchance to fail. Aye, there’s the rub; 
For if we fail in this, what thoughts may come 
When we have disgraced ourselves in human sight, 
Mast give us pause. There’s the restraint 

That makes us hesitate before we strike ; 

For who would bear the sneers and scorn of men, 
The oppressor’s wrong, and the proud man’s contempt; 
The pangs of despised love, and our despair ; 

The insolence of men,—creation’s lords—- 

That undue advantage of our weakness take, 
When we ourselves might our freedom make 

With proper courage? Who would slavery bear, 
And work, and sweat, deprived of woman’s right, 
But that the dread of something afterward, 

That unsuspected lingers underneath 

The discovered portion, restrains us still, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than flee to others we know not of? 

Thus cantion doth make cowards of us all; 

And thus the glorious right of “ female suffrage” 
Is delayed by lack of resolution ; 

And our enterprise in danger of failure 

Because we will not resolve ; and our cause 

Be lost for want of action. A.M D. 





——_+0o——_——_ 
A TRUE MARRIAGE. 


BELIEVE there are few thoughtful men 

who have not come to regard as one of 
the least explicable among the great riddles 
of the earthly cconomy the rarity of well- 
assorted marriages. It might be so different, 
one can not help thinking. The adaptations 
for harmony so wonderful! The elements 
of happiness so manifold and so rich! Yet 
how often, how miserably sometimes, it all 
miscarries! The waters of Paradise turned 
to fountains of bitterness; the gifts of Hea- 
ven perverted to curses on earth. 

I do not mean that there are few unions 
yielding reasonable comfort, friendly relations, 
a life free from open quarrel or secret heart- 
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burning ; but I speak of every marriage with- 
out flaw or jar, a mating alike of the material 
with its intangible affinities and its wondrous 
magnetism, and of the immaterial principle 
within that survives the death change. I 
speak of a heart-home pervaded by harmony 
not only unbroken but immutable as that of 
the spheres; felt to be so by those whom it 
blesses, calms, satisfies; a social state to 
which, when man and woman attain, there 
remains nothing in the way of earthly need 
or acquisition, save daily bread, to be coveted 
or prayed for. 

Some think that in this trial-phase of our 
existence no such state of harmony and 
happiness is to be found. Among the few 
who do find it, none of these skeptics will 
have place. There is no entrance into that 
temple except for those who believe !—Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine. 

SS 
PUBLIC CHEATS. 


4) 
“For the ‘love of money’ is the root of all evil.”"—<S%. 
Paul to Timothy. 


Cheap Jewelry.—Confiderce-men.—Gambling and Lot- 
teries.—Pickpockets.—Concert Saloons.—Gift Enter- 
prises.—Quacks and Medical Advertisements.—Busi- 
ness Chances and Catches.—Good Advice. 

T is in the pursuit of gain that men show 

the greatest variety of perversion and the 
deepest corruption. Some persons inherit 
strong tendencies to depravity, and lacking 
the restraints and culture so essential to their 
mental regulation they ultimately perpetrate 
crimes which startle whole communities. It 
by no means follows that because a man shows 
much energy and assiduity in the acquisition 

of wealth his Acquisitiveness is large and a 

controlling element in his character. Not at 

all. In fact, most men are stimulated to effort 
by other motives than a love for the mere ac- 
cumulation of pelf; they seek reputation, politi- 
cal eminence, social ease and comfort, volup- 
tuous excess, or may even have in view some 
philanthropic measure which requires consid- 
erable money to consummate. Such men 
“rise early, and are late to take rest, and eat 
the bread of carefulness,” that they may, 
through the potency of money, finally achieve 
their purposes. In the following columns we 
have to consider a class of persons whose prac- 
tices are due in a great measure to a tempera- 
mental indisposition to labor at some honest 
and respectable occupation; they are constitu- 
tionally lazy, and having become blunted in 





their moral sentiments through low and cor- 
rupt teachings and associations, they prefer to 
concoct schemes of plunder which will transfer 
the earnings of industry to their’ villainous 
pockets. In general, these knaves live lives of 
sensuality, ministering to the cravings of a de- 
praved appetite or of a perverted amativeness. 
Our large commercial centers swarm with 
them, and the games, devices, and operations 
they practice are innumerable, and in many 
cases exhibit most wonderful invention. 
CHEAP JEWELRY SNARES. 

The cheap jewelry shops, with their lavish 
display of colored glass and gilt ornaments, 
their “oreide” watches, and “genooyine” 
Alaska diamonds in a very narrow and low 
show-window, play a conspicuous part in 
many of the “nice games” which lighten the 
pockets of verdants. The rogues who run 
these shops not only sell their “ elegant jewelry 
at less than cost, for the benefit of some great 
manufacturing concern which has just failed,” 
but have at hand always ready for use various 
devices which prove very alluring to those of 
their visitors who do not care to purchase the 
glittering rubbish. 

Not long since an acquaintance of ours, 
wishing to learn something of the way in 
which the sharpers operated, stepped into one 
of the numerous “dollar stores” down town. 
He had no sooner entered than a well-dressed 
man with a very bland air requested him to 
take a seat. Of course he saw at once that 
his customer was no country “pigeon” eager 
to be plucked, and so did not disgust him with 
attention. Our friend examined some speci- 
mens of jeweiry which he saw in the glass 
case on the counter, and on expressing his 
opinion that they were of very poor quality, 
was told in a confidential way that in the back 
part of the store they had watches and dia- 
mond jewelry of the finest and costliest work- 
manship, and, as if to substantiate his state- 
ment, the polite “salesman” brought out a 
gold watch of large dimensions, and consider- 
able value, apparently, and requested his visitor 
to examine it carefully. Our friend looked at 
it’s works and tried the firmness of the case, 
and pronounced it a good article. 

“ What would you give for it?” asked the 
dealer. ; 

“T have a pretty good time-piece already,” 
said our friend. 

“Tt’s worth, at a low valuation, one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars,” said the dealer ; “ but 
I'll tell you what Ill do, as business is very 
slack and our firm wants money, I will sell it 
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to you for one hundred dollars. You can sell 
it again among your friends and make at least 
a cool twenty-five on it.” 

“No,” said our friend, “my pocket is not 
long enough for that. Still, I regard the watch 
as cheap enough at a hundred dollars.” 

Encouraged by the tone of his visitor, Peter 
took another course, his face assuming a re- 
gretful expression. “What kind of a watch 
have you got?” 

“ An English patent lever, hunting cased.” 

“Now, without seeing it, I make this offer: 
for your watch and fifty dollars you may have 
this one. You could not puta gold case like 
this on your watch for seventy-five or eighty— 
that you know yourself.” 

“ Yes,” quietly remarked our friend. 

“And to show that I am in earnest, for I 
want money, as I told you before, I will let 
you have this watch for yours and twenty-five 
dollars cash and your note at thirty days for 
the balance. There, I don’t know you, never 
saw you before, but I believe you to be an 
honest man.” 

This was bringing matters to a fine point; 
but our friend knew that he would be a loser 
in any event, and so did not take the bait. 
After a minute’s silence he said: “ If my watch 
were not a sort of heirloom and an excellent 
time-keeper, I don’t know but I would con- 
sider your last offer seriously ; but”—pointing 
at a long narrow box in which were arranged 
a hundred or more envelopes—“ what are 
these?” 

“These,” replied the operator, “are tickets 
which we sometimes let our customers use for 
drawing jewelry. You deposit a dollar, and 
whatever you draw you have. See, I draw 
this envelope, and on opening it find printed 
on the ticket, No. 27, silver-plated cake-basket, 
44°. Such a basket you could not buy in the 
regular way for less than ten dollars.” Saying 
this the envelope was replaced in the box in a 
careless manner. Our friend watched his 
movements closely, and kept his eye on the 
envelope which had been drawn, and when 
the operator took away his hand, said : 

“ What will you bet that I can not draw that 
same ticket?” 

“Oh, Pll bet you ten dollars you can not.” 

“Then I could easily win your money, for 
here is your ticket ;” saying this the visitor de- 
tached the envelope from the others and hand- 

‘ed it to Mr. Peter Funk, who opened it, and 
exclaimed, with well-feigned surprise: “ Sure 
enough, it is—a lucky hit! Now I have some- 
thing to propose. Here, I will mark a fresh 





ticket for $300, and deposit it with the others, 
So. I will give you a chance to draw that 
ticket for fifty dollars.” At this moment a 
slouchy-looking man stepped into the store 
and inquired the price of one of the watches 
hung in the window. Peter told him “ten 
dollars.” The man made as if he would go 
out, when the operator said: “Suppose you 
try your hand at a draw, you might get one 
for a dollar.” 

The man then stopped and appeared to re- 
flect on the situation for a few seconds, and 
then said, “I guess I will,” and drew an ap- 
parently well-filled wallet from his pocket, 
from which he selected a greenback of the de- 
nomination required, and deposited it upon the 
counter. Then he carefully drew an envelope 
from the box, and taking it out the ticket read, 
“No. 49. One seal ring. 6.” 

“That's a poor draw,” said the manager of 
the “institution,” with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, 1s he opened the glass case and took out 
a big flashy brass ring, worth perhaps three 
cents. 

“Try again, sir. You may do better next 
time. But how would you like to try for this?” 
Peter here drew forth the identical envelope 
which contained the ticket for $300. “ But, 
by the way, my friend,” said he to our acquaint- 
ance, “you have the first choice in this offer. 
For fifty dollars you may have the opportunity 
to draw this ticket, which will entitle you to 
$300 in Government funds. Here they are, 
too!” And he opened a drawer inside the 
counter and displayed what seemed to be a 
very respectable pile of fresh greenbacks of 
rather high figures, 20’s, 50’s, and 100’s. The 
new-comer seemed deeply interested ; his eyes 
glistened, but he said nothing. Peter put back 
the envelope, and while he was doing so our 
friend watched his movements closely, and 
noticed that the operator kept his little finger 
on one corner of it while he carefully smoothed 
over the others, and had evidently marked its 
position in the box. 

“Will you give me the opportunity to draw 
that ticket merely to see how near I could 
come to it the first time ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Examine this, then,” said our friend, as he 
drew forth the envelope, from which his atten- 
tion had not wandered. 

“You have rare luck,” said Mr. Funk; “ for 
this is the very ticket. But Ill take the risk 
still. For fifty dollars you may draw.” 

“T haven't fifty dollars about me to-day.” 
Here the new-comer, who had ventured his 
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dollar, stepped up to our friend and said, ina 
whisper : 

“How much do you need? [ll lend you 
the money, and we'll divide the profits. I’m 
sure you can draw it.” 

“No, I thank you. You may try your luck 
if you wish.” 

“See here, mister,” said slouchy, “ suppose I 
deposit fifty dollars on that ere ticket, will you 
allow this gentleman to draw for me?” 

“ Yes,” very blandly said Mr. Funk. 

Our friend thought matters were becoming 
a little too serious, so he declined to ac- 
commodate them, and bidding both parties, 
who, he was convinced, were confederates, 
“ Good-morning,” he left them to their dis- 
appointed counsels. Had he accepted any 
one of the propositions, he would inevitably 
have lost, for this mode of practice, called “ en- 
velope stuffing,” is one of the most ingenious 
cheats yet introduced. 

CONFIDENCE-MEN. 

There are numerous rogues smartly dressed 
and oily tongued prowling about our streets, 
especially in the vicinity of ferries, steamboat 
landings, and railroad depots. They are sharp 
in selecting their game among those who have 
lately arrived in the town, and are entirely 
ignorant of city life. 

One of these sharks, having marked his man, 
will sometimes manage as follows. Waiting a 
favorable opportunity he will accost “ greeny” 
and inquire the way to some hotel, saying that 
he has but now arrived in town, and is quite 
ignorant of his whereabouts. Greeny of course 
replies that he is in the same fix. The shark 
then expresses some regret at making. such a 
mistake in asking him the way to the hotel, 
and falling alongside continues talking much 
after this manner: 

“So you have just arrived too—strange we 
did not meet on the train. I left my trunks at 
the depot, thinking I would send for them after 
I had engaged a room at the hotel. My friends 
told me not to engage a hackman, because 
most of them are great swindlers, and a man 
can’t tell what’d become of him if he once got 
into their clutches.” d 

Greeny, doubtless, has been warned to “ keep 
his eyes skinned,” but he feels assured that a 
man as green as himself will afford at least 
some protection to him and his valise, and he 
remarks: 

“Yes, I reckon so. I made up my mind to 
carry as few things as I could when I came on 
here, so all I have to look after besides myself 
is my bag.” 





“ How long do you intend to stay ?” 

“Oh, I guess about a week ’ll be enough: to 
see the sights.” 

“Yours is a visit of pleasure chiefly, then. I 
have a little business to attend to, and as that 
can be soon arranged, suppose you and I hitch 
horses, and go about together. For myself, I 
don’t like to feel altogether alone in such a big 
place as this, and as for the expense, darn it, 
you shan’t pay any more than you at first set 
out to.” The shark thus talks himself into the 
confidence of greeny, and takes him to some 
fourth or fifth rate hotel, which he concludes 
“is about as good as any of those big concerns 
on Broadway they blow about, and don’t cost 
half as much.” 

In a very short time he and his pals have 
made a sad breach in greeny’s “ pile,” if they 
have not fleeced him altogether, and Mr. 
Shark’s “little business” has called him away, 
leaving poor greeny to consider his empty 
wallet at his leisure. 

GAMBLING, LOTTERIES, ETC. 

Gambling dens and policy shops (which are 
but low places where lotteries are offered in an 
underhand way to the indiscreet) are very 
numerous in New York. The capital invested 
in the gambling concerns alone is said to ex- 
ceed one million of dollars. In almost every 
street, and especially in those streets which are 
called genteel, one or more of these infamous 
resorts is found. Milder phases of gambling 
are practiced in most of the drinking saloons 
or gardens which abound so plentifuily in the 
more densely populated districts. These con- 
sist in playing cards or dominoes, or throwing 
dice for “ drinks,” “ cigars,” “stews,” or “ sup- 
pers.” “ Betting” is another form, and one 
that is very dangerous, as a taste for acquiring 
money without labor is thus gradually culti- 
vated, which becomes most ruinous in its con- 
sequences to the morals and the pocket. It is 
in “ betting” that our country friends are apt 
to indulge and lose their good money, and, 
perhaps, ultimately their character. The social 
game of whist, euchre, or rounce, which they 
find so pleasant in the social circle at home, is 
too likely to whet their appetite for the more 
serious “games” which adroit knaves know so 
well how to introduce to their notice. 

POCKET-PICKING. 

The pickpockets compose another class 
among the vultures that feed on the public. 
Pocket-picking has become an art, a profession, 
and the wonders of rascality which sometimes 
come to the light awaken our admiration as 
much as our indignation. The “trade” is 
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plied by both sexes; women being generally 
considered more expert than men, on account 
of their enticing manners and readiness in 
taking advantage of opportunities. Two or 
more of these rogues usually work together, so 
that when a suspected pickpocket has been 
taken, the missing: property is rarely found on 
his or her person, it having been passed im- 
mediately after the robbery to an accomplice. 
Places of public resort and large gaiherings 
are the field in which the “light fingered” 
chiefly “spot” their prey; public conveyances 
also afford them good opportunities to pick a 
good plum. The following incident, published 
recently, will give the reader an idea of the 
neat way a pocket can be picked in broad day- 
light, with several lookers-on in the immediate 
vicinity. The writer says: 

“Riding up a Fifth Avenue stage one pleas- 
ant afternoon not long ago, my attention was 
attracted by the personal appearance of quite 
a handsome young lady sitting nearly opposite. 
She entered the vehicle at the corner of Canal 
Street, dressed in the latest Parisian style, her 
many charms of face and figure displayed to 
great advantage by the taste evident in the 
sciection and make-up of her wearing apparel. 


A gentleman, sitting near the omnibus door, 


gallantly extended his hand to assist her in 
mounting the steep entrance steps and made 
room for her accommodation by his side—a 
civility which she rewarded with a smile and a 
“thank you, sir,” very sweetly expressed. 
Having carefully and modestly arranged her 
dress, after sitting down the young lady low- 
ered her vail and relapsed into a state of bliss- 
ful contentedness. Her chivalric neighbor, 
however, could not help glancing admiringly, 
now and then, toward her. To a request if he 
should hoist the window at her back, she, with 
the most charming naiveté, assented, and lean- 
ed forward the better to enable him to do so. 
No sooner, however, had he again taken his 
seat when she suddenly pulled the strap, stop- 
ped the stage, got out, arid was soon lost to 
view. Happening to again direct my attention 
to the gentleman, I saw his watch-guard hang- 
ing loose, and called his observation to the 
circumstance. Instantly he exclaimed, “My 
watch is gone!” His next impulse was to 
place his hand in his pocket, and to his dismay 
discovered that his wallet also was missing ; 
the charming young lady had quietly appro- 
priated both! The victim frantically jerked 
the strap—such a flying leap—and the lasi seen 
of him he was talking to a policeman on the 
subject of his Joss. It is more than probable 





he recovered neither his time-piece nor his 

money, but instead received practical admoni- 

tion of the “ deception of appearances,” and the 

danger of admiring pretty and unknown faces!” 
MUSIC SALOONS. , 

The concert saloons, which are emphatically 
“sinks of iniquity,” need but little description ; 
they are already too well known. They are 
the resort of the abandoned of both sexes, of 
the profligate of the better class, and of all who 
boast that they “ see life.” In these places the 
most revolting excesses are indulged in. The 
most horrible crimes on the police records fre- 
quently have their origin there; for their pro- 
prietors and “ runners,” or outside agents, are 
persons of the lowest depravity, and scruple 
not to resort to the extremes of brutality, and 
even murder, to serve their ends. Were the 
crimes committed in these places, even in a 
single night, made public, the list would be 
most frightful to contemplate. Scores of men 
who have “ disappeared,” have been traced to 
these concert saloons—where, the inference is, 
they had been drugged—murdered—and then 
robbed ; their bodies thrown into the river to 
be “ found drowned.” 

All strangers who have any regard for their 
moral or personal safety should shun these 
“saloons” or their prowling agents, male and 
female, as they would a pestilence, for they are 
even worse,—they are not only instruments of 
death, but also of moral destruction. 

GIFT ENTERPRISES. 

We come now to speak of those rogueries 
which have more than a local importance; 
which, in fact, affect our entire country— 
schemes of robbery and corruption which 
penetrate to every district, however remote, 
where a newspaper is read or a post-office 
stationed. Prominent among these broad-cast 
swindles are the “ gift” and “ presentation” 
enterprises, and the pretentious “ medical” in- 
ducements. Even in the advertising columns 
of newspapers claiming respectability are to be 
found the seductive advertisements of such 
schemes for robbing the unwary or the unfor- 
tunate of their money. A few ingenious 
scoundrels come together and, having arranged 
the preliminaries, flood the country villages 
with circulars setting forth in flaring terms the 
grand project of Anderson & Co. to dispose of 
a large, varied, and valuable stock of goods; 
offering, for twenty-five cents, to send a certifi- 
cate of what the sender of the money may have 
drawn, and promising in the strictest con- 
fidence to be fair and exact in the matter. 
Many such certificates have been sent to this 
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office, the senders requesting us, for the sake 
of security, to attend to procuring the prizes 
described therein. These certificates may be 
thus exemplified: ‘“‘ This is to certify that No. 
62,551 has drawn one lady’s gold chain and 
engraved locket. On receipt of $2 41 to pay 
charges we shall forward by special dispatch 
said property securely packed.— ANDERSON & 
Co.” 

“ Please return this certificate when sending 
the money, so that there may be no mistake.” 

Tens of thousands have been duped in this 
way. The grand “ benevolent gift” enterprises 
so common a year or more ago must have made 
some of the speculators rich. 

QUACKS AND MEDICAL ADVERTISERS. 

The quacks who advertise for fools so exten- 
sively also reap a rich harvest from their 
investments in type and printers’ ink. The 
variety of ingenious fraud in ‘this line is very 
great. There is not one among our readers, 
probably, who has not seen the advertisements 
in some papers headed “ Benevolent Associa- 
tion,” “ Confessions of an Invalid,” “ Nervous 
Debility,” “ To Indiscreet Young Men,” “ How- 
ard Association,’ “ Anatomical Museum,” 
“ Marriage Guide,” “ Silent Friend,” “ Unfortu- 
nate Friend,” “ Glad Tidings to the Afflicted,” 
and many other of like ilk, and notwithstand- 
ing the repeated exposures of the villainy of the 
wretches who thus prey upon the afflictions 
and sufferings of their fellow-creatures, they 
continue to flourish, finding new victims every 
day. 

With reference to these quacks and medical 
advisers it niay be said, in wholesale condem- 
nation of them, that regular accredited physi- 
cians of respectable standing do not parade 
themselves before the public through adver- 
tisements or circulars. The mere announce- 
ment of where he may be found is the utmost 
a reputable member of the profession will do 
in the way of advertising, and that only when 
he changes his place of residence or the loca- 
tion of his office. 

The names associated with the numerous 
quack announcements are fictitious of course. 
Many of the scoundrels personate women who 
profess, in glowing syntax, “to seek only to 
ameliorate the woes of suffering humanity,” 
and so announce, “for the appreciation of the 
public, the very wonderful preparation which 
wrought such a providential cure for them- 
selves.” The “extracts,” “ bitters,” and “ elix- 
irs,’ whose virtues are so astonishing, consist 
chiefly of. bad whisky or molasses, and water 
flavored with some cheap drugs. 





One of the most costly and palatial mansions 
on Fifth Avenue is owned by a woman who 
has built and furnished it with money derived 
from the practice of the vilest quackery. 

BUSINESS CHANCES AND CATCHES. 

Besides the “medical” humbugs, thousands 
of advertisements are sprinkled through the 
papers offering opportunities for the easy 
acquisition of a fortune. In the advertising 
department of a leading New York illustrated 
paper we find the following alluring catches: 


$15 a day. Sample free. Address, with 
stamp, R. & Co. 


The inquirer who is anxious to finger the 
$15 a day will only lose a “ stamp” by writing 
to “R. & Co.” 

$10,000 a year can be made by selling our 
100 bran new articles. Wanted in every family. 
Can be done indoors or out ; only three hours’ 
labor each day. Information and mammoth 
circulars sent free. 

It is strange that the proprietors of these 
wonderful articles do not set about making the 
$10,000 a year for themselves and get rich on 
the fruits of their great ingenuity. — 

This is no humbug! By sending thirty 
cents and stamp, with age, height, color of eyes 
and hair, you will receive, by return mail, a 
correct picture of your future husband or wife, 
with name and date of marriage. Address —. 

Whoever writes for this will probably get 
five cents’ worth of an undeveloped photo- 
graphic impression in return, if he be lucky 
enough to get anything at all. 

COUNSEL. 

If one who is strongly tempted by such ad- 
vertisements as the above would bear in mind 
that those of their fellow-men who really accu- 
mulate money in any legitimate line of business 
are, scarcely without exception, averse to pub- 
licly announcing the fact, and certainly would 
not, for a stamp or a few cents, confer, as it 
were, a partnership in their profits on others, 
he would not be likely to throw his good 
money away. We'have not yet mentioned a 
tithe of the schemes afloat for the plunder of 
the thoughtless and ignorant, such, for exam- 
ple, as counterfeiting, burglary, pocket-book 
dropping, shop lifting, horse stealing, highway 
robbery, etc. Indeed, it would be a difficult 
task for us to mention a quarter of those which 
come to the surface in the public prints. Let 
it be remembered by our readers that whatever 
is specious in its terms, whatever is highly 
colored and pretentious, whatever is wholesale 
in its claims and universal in its application, 
whatever offers great pecuniary rewards for an 
insignificant consideration, or a very small out- 
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lay of money, time, or labor, is deceptive, 
fraudulent, and perhaps destructive to health 
and morals. Do not expect or seek profit from 
strangers on their advertised professions of 
good-will. You will inevitably be the loser. 
Besides, is it not an evidence of dishonesty in 
any man who would willingly accept a $50 
article for $5? Is he not a rogue who, know- 
ingly, pays less for an article than its fair 
value? There is said to be “honor among 
rogues,” but it is a very common thing for one 
rogue to cheat another rogue. In conclusion, 
we beg the public not to ask ws to aid in col- 
lecting lottery prizes, gift ticket jewelry, mock 
auction purchases, or anything else of a swin- 
dling, chance, or questionable character. 
—————§¢¢——_——_ . 


A DOG’S SAGACITY. 


HE following incident is taken from the 
columns of a leading Boston newspaper, 
and its authenticity is vouched for : 

Unfortunately for the reputation of Bos- 
ton as a law-abiding community, it is no un- 
usual occurrence to see upon our streets men 
who so far forget themselves as to appear 
before their fellow-beings in a condition 
strongly indicative of the fact, that a super- 
abundance of “the rosy” had, for the time, 
deprived them of the power of a straight- 
forward locomotion. Such an instance was 
brought to the notice of the bystanders in 
the vicinity of a well-known drinking saloon, 
a few days ago, occasioned by the appearance 
of a man considerably intoxicated, and who 
at the time was accompanied by a handsome 
English coach-dog. 

The man pursued his devious course, close- 
ly followed by his four-footed companion, 
until at length he approached the door of 
the saloon referred to, and was about to enter, 
when, to the surprise of all who had wit- 
nessed the affair, the dog jumped up, and 
catching the skirts of the man’s coat sought 
to prevent him from gving in. The inebria- 
ted biped spoke in angry tones to the beast, 
but without avail, until a more than ordina- 
rily severe command induced him to relin- 
quish his hold, and the man hastened inside, 
followed by his faithful companion and 
would-be protector. 

Actuated simply by curiosity, we also went 
in, and as we gained a position near the bar, 
saw in close proximity thereto the beast and 





his master, the latter striving to reach the bar, 
and the former standing on his hind legs, 
with his fore paws placed against the man’s 
breast, vainly endeavoring, even at the eley- 
enth hour, to prevent him from again indulg- 
ing in the intoxicating cup. 

To the credit of the bar-tender, be it stat- 
ed that he refused to furnish the man with 
more liquor, and tears were drawn from eyes 
that had long been unused to the melting 
mood as at each refusal the undoubtedly 
heart-stricken canine would bestow a look 
intended doubtless to be one of gratitude 
upon the dispenser of “juleps,” “ slings,” 
and “tods,” and then turning, would, as it 
were, mutely beseech his liquor-loving mas- 
ter to abstain. 


——-_—_§9.—_—_—_—— 
CLARK M. LOOMIS. 


| peed many thousands of young men 
there are in this country who are 
striving against the many obstacles which 
beset the road to fortune! Striving 
with a good will and with no small 
expenditure of physical and mental 
strength! Striving, in the majority of 
cases, almost fruitlessly, because they 
have not fallen into that path of activity 
which is suited to their capabilities and 
which would awaken the full energy of 
their best faculties. It is not required 
that a man should be endowed with 
superior faculties to make a fortune. 
From the men around us who have 
heavy balances to their names in the 
bank, we could cite very few as examples 
of fine mental endowment and eminent 
culture. hey owe their success in life 
to having fallen into a sphere just about 
their measure, and to having remained 
in it until their persevering industry has 
received its full fruition. 

These successful ones furnish no little 
encouragement tothe plodding thousands, 
and sketches of their careers are of no 
small interest in the way of advice and 
information to the general public. 

Mr. Loomis, a comparatively young 
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man, of no salient brilliancy, intellect- 
ually, and claiming no very conspicuous 
elements in his general constitution, is 
nevertheless a fair example of how a 
good degree of business success may he 
won by patient effort in that which offers 
but moderate returns for the industry 
expended. He has a fine-grained and 
susceptible temperament, yet with a 





his friends by intuition, and holds them 
by reason of his frankness, forbearance, 
and positive conduct. With rather strong 
Firmness and influential Conscientious- 
ness, he is generally known for his 
straightforward mode of action, accept- 
ing results, good or bad, without flinch- 
ing as they are developed through his 
own methods. He knows little of dis- 


strong infusion of the motive element, | simulation or evasion. 


which gives him 
some character for 
endurance, so that 
he is not readily 
overcome by the ills 
of life which chiefly 
affect the body. We 
should even be in- 
clined to think him 
wiry and pliant, 
there is so much of 
the active principle 
in him. 

He has much ner- 
vous intensity, and , 
with it a disposi- A 
tion to restlessness ; 
he seeks something 
to do at all times 
while awake; would 





PORTRAIT OF CLARK M. LOOMIS. 


“The live Yankee” 
is a distinct specimen 
of the genus homo. He 
boasts not of his line- 
age, nor seeks to build 
a reputation upon his 
descent from progeni- 
tors who, in years long 
since passed away, 
might perchance have 
been dukes, lords, or 
even royalty. He rath- 
er prides himself upon 
his own individual 
achievements ; upon his 
ascent from poverty 

and obscurity to posi- 
* tions of honor and 
emolument; upon the 
many fierce conflicts 
with and victories over 
the fates, as it were, 
which these desirable 
positions have cost 





keep several irons 
hot at the same time. He loves variety, 
and having an intellect which readily 
catches at expedients or plans of opera- 
tion, he is enabled to administer with 
much facility the affairs of two or three 
undertakings, although they niay differ 
much in their respective nature. 

The indications of ability as a calcula- 
tor, as an offhand estimator, and as a 
judge of quality, are’ superior. As a 
mechanician he would perform work re- 
quiring nicety of observation and delicate 
manipulation. He also shows an appre- 
ciative taste for the ornamental and 
esthetic. 

He is warm in his friendships, and 
earnest in domestic attachment; chooses 





him; upon the many 
instances where a judicious display of natural 
keenness has added the hard cash to his till; 
in fine, upon being “ a self-made man.” 

The principle contained in what is written 
above may be applied with little hesitation to 
the case of Mr. Clark M. Loomis, who ranks 
among the leading business men of the enter- 
prising city of New Haven, Conn.—a position 
which he has gained by integrity, enterprise, 
and a natural shrewdness peculiar to himself. 
He was born in Onondaga County, N. Y., in 
July, 1829, and was one of a family of eight 
children. At an early age he was left an 
orphan without means of support save what 
was afforded by a good pair of hands and a 
willingness to use them. About this time he- 
went to live with a maiden aunt who had 
settled on a new farm in Oswego County, 
where he passed sixteen years in agricultural 
pursuits. His advantages in early life for- 
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obtaining an education were exceedingly 
limited, but being bent on making his way 
forward, if possible, he determined to learn a 
trade as a basis for subsequent action. With 
this view he went to Springfield, Mass., where 
he worked four years at carriage-making ; but 
the establishment in which he was employed 
not furnishing him ample facilities for the com- 
pletion of the business in all its branches, he 
removed to New Haven, Conn., where he pro- 


cured work. At this time his earthly goods | 


and effects could have been tied up in a good- 
sized pocket-handkerchief, and his best coat 
was one he had purchased of a shopmate for 
twenty-five cents. Soon after coming of age 
Mr. Loomis married an estimable young lady, 
to whose aid and counsel he attributes much 
of his success in life. He continued to work at 
the carriage business as a journeyman until the 
breaking out of the great rebellion in 1861, 
when, moved by the same spirit of patriotism 
which called so many of our country’s noble 
sons to its defense, he was among the first to 
enlist in the Sixth Regiment, Connecticut 
Volunteers, under the first call for three-years’ 
men. After a service of twenty-eight months 
his health failed from exposure in a Southern 
climate, and he received an honorable discharge. 
His health being partially recovered, he re- 
turned to the army—although not as a soldier 
—and remained with the Army of the Potomac 
until Lee’s surrender. He was one of the first 
to enter Petersburg after its evacuation. The 
war ended, he returned to New Haven, and 
being desirous of engaging in some mercantile 
pursuit, he purchased a small music store, 
which was but the embryo of his present 
extensive business. Honorable dealing, judi- 
cious advertising, combined with the boldest en- 
terprise, have marked his career and been the 
elements of his success. Although not a prac- 
tical musician, Mr. Loomis is an ardent lover 
of “the art divine,” and has neither been 
sparing of time or expense in efforts to secure 
its advancement. Several publications of a 
musical character owe their existence to his 
munificence, among which is Loomis’ Musical 
Journal—an able advocate of the highest style 
of music as an art—and which is fast gaining a 
high position among periodicals of its class. 
Perhaps no journal of this kind has done so 
great and so apparent a work in the improve- 
ment of musical taste and sentiment as Loomis’ 
Musical Journal has accomplished in New 
Haven. 

By Mr. Loomis’ system of conducting busi- 
mess, many families enjoy the refining influences 





of a first-class musical instrument, who other- 
wise could not have afforded the luxury. He 
is deserving of much credit for his able advo- 
cacy of the cause of esthetic taste, and admira- 
tion for his energetic and business-like qualities. 
————_99o—__—_——_- 


Dress.—One of the objects of dress is to 
secure comfort; but by a sad and wicked per- 
version, it has come to be a means of mere dis- 
play for foolish flirts. When will the world 
become sufficiently Christianized to see that it 
is the mind, and not the body, which we are to 
ornament with the jewels of heavenly grace, 
instead of the gew-gaws, tinsel, and traps. 

Read what the editor of Zion’s Herald says of 
life at a fashionable watering-place : 

The foolish extravagance of dress is on the 
increase. The rich and proud still vie with 
each other in style and costliness of dress and 
decoration. The climax is not reached, and 
the tendency, we are sorry to say, is still higher. 
The war seems to have lost its moral lessons 
upen this class of visitors. Think of the 
necessity of eighteen large trunks to carry the 
wardrobe of one female, we hesitate tos say 
lady! Yet it will require all that outfit, if the 
same rig can be worn but once while there, 
with from six to ten changes a day. Twenty 
thousand dollars, we were told, is the cost for 
only a moderate standard of jewelry for orna- 
menting some one of these brainless belles for 
the evening ball. Many fall below that stand- 
ard, while some go above it. Diamonds and 
pearls set in heavy gold for pins, rings, and 
bracelets, soon run the cost to tens of thousands 
of dollars. These costly and extravagant offer- 
ings to a foolish and wicked pride do not 
always indicate the wealth of the parties wear- 
ing them; for they can be, and we are told 
often are, borrowed, the use of them being 
hired or rented for the season or the occasion. 

[“ A fool and his money are soon parted,” and 
this is one of the ways to do it. We would 
counsel a due regard for appearances, but when 
the goddess of fashion exacts the sacrifice of 
time, money, body, and soul, we should de- 
mur, and fall back on common sense and 
Christianity.] 


0h 


Let thy actions prove that thou art indeed 
a man in the highest and holiest sense of the 
exalted name. 





Tue deadly weapons of hatred must be 
blunted and entirely changed by the mild, 
strong hand of love. 





——— 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and 
earnestly, and with the emphasis of bigh religious duty.— Youmans, 





THE BEST MEDICINE. 





Take the open air,— 
The more you take the better ; 
Follow Nature's laws 
© To the very letter. 


Let the doctors go 
To the Bay of Biscay ; 
Let alone the gin, 
The brandy, and the whisky. 


Freely exercise ; 
Keep your spirits cheerful ; 
Let no dread of sickness 
Make you ever fearful. 


Eat the simplest food ; 
Drink the pure cold water; 
Then you will be well, 
Or at ieast you ought to. 


——_—§9¢————— 


APPETITE—ITS SENSUALISM. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





1 ge instinctive desire of happiness com- 
mon to all men, often leads them to seek 
their enjoyments in a gross and vicious in- 
dulgence of their animal appetites. These 
appetites form a part of the complex ma- 
chinery of our compound life; and when 
subjected to proper regulation by our intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, they never work 
any harm. Their gratification being pleas- 
urable, and only so when conformed to the 
laws of nature, they furnish a certain quan- 
tum of happiness through the medium of the 
body. As advertisers of certain physical 
wants, and incentives to specific modes of 
action, they have their function and their 
utility. Without them, the organism of life, 
under the present constitution of things, 
would be extremely defective. 

Considered, however, in their relative rank, 
whatever may be their strength, nothing is 
more evident than that these appetites were 
never meant to be the yoverning principles of 
human natuge. Subordination is their proper 
position. Their dominancy uniformly en- 
slaves the spiritual man, undermines all the 
foundations of virtue, introduces confusion 
and disorder into the soul, and in the end 





blasts the happiness of their ill-fated victim. 
These results are not accidental and occa- 
sional, but uniform and regular, demonstrat- 
ing by the sure test of experience,—what the 
intuition of thoughts declares,—that there is 
an order of rank in the faculties and impulses 
of our nature which appoints some to govern 
and others to submit. 

Take, for example, the glutton—the enor- 
mous eater who loads his body with more 
food than he can healthfully receive; who 
acquires a morbid and excessive appetite and 
indulges it without restraint; who, indeed, 
lives to eat rather than eats to live; and we 
behold a stuffed sensualist, entirely overtax- 
ing his gastric power, impairing his mental 
force, paying the way for numerous forms of 
disease, lowering the tone of his moral sensi- 
bilities, and sinking himself to the level of a 
mere animal in the most disgusting and self- 
ruinous manner. Many 4 one has died with 
apoplexy for no other reason. He has killed 
himself by eating as truly as if he had 
plunged a dagger into his own heart. 

A like example, perhaps more common, is 
furnished by the miserable creature who 
drugs his body by the habitual use of stimu- 
lants or narcotic poison, violating all the 
laws of temperance, and seeking happiness 
in a way to destroy both body and soul. 
Follow such a man through all the winding 
labyrinths of his sad history : count the woes, 
the sorrows, the bitter curses which fall to 
his lot: observe how he dies as the prey of 
his own passions, blasted in his physical and 
mental nature, conscious of his degradation, 
yet wanting the moral power to break the 
chain that binds him, perhaps weeping over 
his fate.at the very moment in which he pur- 
sues it with the direst infatuation; and 
hardly another spectacle so horrible can 
be found within the limits of flesh and 
blood. Mark the men and women who have 
surrendered themselves to the supremacy of 
debauched and licentious habits! See how 
they plan in the day, and prowl in the 
night! Behold the imperial inheritance of a 
spiritual nature dishonored by brutal lusts! 
Study the entailments of disease, and the cor- 
ruptions of both heart and life which enter 
into the dark catalogue of their history; and 
who can fail to discover alike the wisdom 
and the necessity of placing our animal pas- 
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sions under the government of intellectual 
and moral laws? The truth is, there is no 
slavery more dreadful than that which they 
impose when they rule the man. Onward 
they go with increasing fatality, and without 
any self-limiting or self-recovering power, till 
death closes the scene. 

Millions of men—some of them persons of 
fine capacity, brilliant promise, and noble 
feelings, for whom the gifts of nature and 
the acquisitions of culture had prophesied a 
better destiny—have in this way trodden the 
path of their own destruction. Constitu- 
tions crippled, diseased, and thoroughly 
broken down; mental vigor greatly enfee- 
bled; enjoyments brutalized; consciences 
perverted and prostrated; character sacri- 
ficed and lost; families ruined in their do- 
mestic peace, and often reduced to poverty 
and beggary; very frequently high erimes 
that otherwise would not have been commit- 
ted; premature decay and death—these are 
among the evils by which the Author of 
nature punishes those who, being men, prac- 
tically turn themselves into brutes. These 





Animal life is but a small and transient sec- 
tion of our real life; and hence the wants of 
the spirit, and not the momentary gratifica- 
tions of the body, should be made the matter 
of primary concern. Parents, in the govern- 
ment and discipline of their children, should 
teach them how to govern themselves. Those 
who officially minister at the sacred altars of 
religion should with suitable frequency warn 
their hearers against the sensualism of dom- 
inant animal appetite. The evil is sufficiently 
prevalent to demand, at least now and then, 
a faithful lesson from the Christian pulpit. 


+e -—— 


TIMELY HINTS ON THE USE OF COAL. 


COMMON fault is to use too coarse wood 
+1. for kindling, and too much of it. This, 
while it generally succeeds in lighting the 
coal, leaves a bed of ashes below the coal 
which interferes with the draft unless raked 
out; an operation which always retards the 





combustion of partially ignited coal. The 


are the sanctions with which he enforces the | 


moral law of self-domain. 
It is especially important that the young 
who are forming their habits for life, should 


wood should be of some rapidly burning 
variety which gives a quick and high heat, 
and should be split fine. It should be so 


| placed that the coal will remain on the top 


be seasonably awake to the terrible calami- | 


ties that naturally ensue from the undue 
gratification of animal lust. Indeed, no one 
can be too much on the alert, or watch, and 
govern himself too carefully.--The difference 
in one’s life, alike in what it accomplishes, 
and to what it leads, is very great, whether 
the body or the spirit is practically the pre- 
dominating power. In the one case we have 
the life of a brute without its innocence, and 
in the other the normal life of a man in the 
culture and development of his rational and 
moral nature. If, therefore, we would be men 
in the truest sense, we must impose upon the 
body that species of self-government which 
consists in the ascendency of the spiritual 
elements of our being. Our animal natures 
must be taught the law of subjection. This 
is indispensable to virtue and happiness, hav- 
ing much higher relations than those which 
merely refer to hygienic rules. Here lies a 
vital part of our earthly discipline; and just 
here is one of the most important, and in 
some respects most difficult, tasks of life. 





of it and not fall through to the grate, 
leaving the kindling on the top of any part 
of the coal. A common mistake is to use too 
large-sized coal. A good rule, where stoves 
or furnaces have a good draft, is to use coal 
as small as can be used without inconvenience 
from its sifting too freely through the grate. 

Grates should have their bars closely set 
for stoves that are cleaned out daily, and 
have fires lighted in them each morning, 
while those which are intended to have fire 
kept in them continuously for days or weeks 
will not admit of fine grates, on account of 
the accumulation of ashes and small “ clink- 
ers.” There is much difference in coal in 
regard to the formation of clinkers. These 
are nothing but vitrefied, or partially vitrefied 
earthy matters, and only can form when a 
high heat is maintained ; they are apt to be 
troublesome when there is too great draft. 
A coal stove or furnace should therefore be 
so constructed that its draft cam be perfectly 
controlled. The bottom draft should admit 
of being closed air-tight, as nearly as is pos- 
sible to make it, and there ought always to 
be provision made for a top draft. If, how- 
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ever, the draft of a chimney should be so 
strong that air in too great quantities is 
drawn in at the bottom when the dampers 
are closed, a damper in the pipe which will 
close it partially must be employed, though 
in sluggish chimneys such a damper is apt to 
force the gases of combustion into the room, 
and therefore it ought always to be avoided 
when possible. 

The practice of putting ashes on the top 
of a fire to keep it, is very productive of 
clinkers, although it answers very well in 
other respects. Damp coal screenings are 
better, and may be economically burned in 
this manner. If a coal fire gets very low, the 
quickest way to extinguish it is to rake it at 
the bottom. To preserve a fire under such 
circumstances, a little coal should be placed 
on the fire, and when it has caught, more be 
added, and the raking deferred until it has 
got well ignited. When the fire bricks have 
become burdened with clinkers which have 
fused and adhered, they may be cleaned by 
throwing oyster or clam shells into the fire 
box when the fire is very hot, and allowing 
the fire to go out. The clinkers will gener- 
ally cleave off without the use of much force, 
the next morning. From two quarts to one- 
half a peck will be sufficient for most stoves, 
and the operation can be repeated if some of 
the clinkers still adhere.—Scientific American. 


——_-+06—_—__ 
MISSION OF THE TRUE PHYSICIAN. 


MI\HIS should be to teach the people the 
laws of life and health. Think not that 
thy occupation would cease! Instead of 
curing disease, thou wouldst teach correctly 
the prevention of disease; and man, under 
thy inspired instructions, would walk the 
earth—in form perfect, in mind and spirit 
the image of his Father in heaven. 
Reproduction would be understood. Thou 
wouldst unto the mothers of our children 
reveal laws that would make their loved 
babes pure and perfect as angels in heaven. 
Oh, what a noble mission! To bring back 
the halt, the lame, the erring—all, all of 
God’s children who are afflicted by the 
diseases of error’s producing—to bring these 
sufferers all back to their Father’s house 
well, happy, and rejoicing. Surely an angel’s 
hand could not do a nobler deed, and an 





angel’s crown of rejoicing could not be purer 
than that which will crown the brow of the 
true physician. It is surely more noble to 
give health than to remove disease—more 
noble to prevent than to cure; and this is 
the physician’s greatest privilege, to tell unto 
man that which shall make him avoid disease 
which through ignorance he would otherwise 
suffer. There is but very little known of the 
true science of healing. Drugs are looked 
upon as necessary, but true knowledge will 
sweep drugs into the earth whence they 
came. 78 
——_+0+—— 


MORE ABOUT BABIES. 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER sTOWE. 


OUNG mothers will thank us for transfer- 
ring from Hearth and Home the following 
sensible remarks: 

We are much pleased to hear that a woman 
who has had so much experience does not be- 
lieve in the institution of cross babies; we like 
her condemnation of all the nostrums, teas, 
and stimulants with which the morning of life 
is often deluged. Her mode of proceeding, in 
all its parts, can be recommended for good, 
average, healthy children. 

But a great part of the children that are born 
nowadays are not good, average, healthy chil- 
dren.~ They are children of deficient brain- 
powel} Of diseased nervous systems; children 
begotten Of tobacco-smoke, late hours, tight 
lacing, and dyspeptic stomachs. The father 
has put his son’s brain into his meerschaum 
and smoked it out; the mother has diddled 
and dribbled it away in balls and operas. Two 
young people come together, both of them in a 
state of half-nervous derangement. She can 
not live without strong coffee; her hand trem- 
bles, and she has a sinking at her stomach 
when she first rises in the morning, till she has 
had a cup of strong coffee, when she is primed 
for the day. He can not study or read or per- 
form any real mental labor without tobacco. 
Both are burning life’s candle at both ends; 
both are wakeful and nervous, with weak 
muscles and vibrating nerves. 

Two such persons unite in giving existence 
to a poor, hapless baby, who is born in a state 
of such a diseased nervous sensibility that all 
the forces of nature are a torture to it. “The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge.” What such chil- 
dren cry for is neither cold nor hunger, but 
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irrepressible nervous agony—sometimes from 
fear, sometimes because everything in life is 
too strong for them, and jars on their poor 
weakened nerves just as it does on those of an 
invalid in a low, nervous fever. 

Now, the direction about putting a child 
away alone to sleep, without rocking or sooth- 
ing, is a good one only for robust and. healthy 
children. For the delicate, nervous kind I 
have spoken of, it is cruel, and it is dangerous. 
We know one authentic instance of a mother 
who was trained to believe it her duty to put 
her infant to bed ina lonely chamber and leave 
it~ Not daring to trust herself in the ordeal, 
she put on her bonnet, and, positively forbid- 
ding the servants to go near the child, went 
out for a walk. When she returned, the child 
was still, and had been so for some time. She 
went up to examine. The child had struggled 
violently, thrown itself over on its face, a pil- 
low had fallen over it, and it was dead from 
suffocation. 

Nervous children suffer untold agonies from 
fear when put to bed alone. No tongue can 
tell the horrors of a lonely room to such chil- 
dren. A little, delicate boy, whom kis parents 
were drilling to sleep alone, used to cry vio- 
lently every night, and his father would come 
in and whip him. He mistook the pertinacity 
for obstinacy, and thought it his duty to con- 
quer the child’s will. One night he said: 
“Why do you always scream so when you 
know you shall be’ punished?” “O father, 
father!” said the little fellow, “I don’t mind 
your whipping me, if you'll only stay with 
me.” That father’s eyes were opened from 
that moment. He saw that a human being can 
not be governed by dead rules, like a plant or 
an animal. 

No, mother; before you make up a plan of 
operation for your baby, look at it, and see 
what it is, and use your own common sense as 
to what it needs. 

Look at yourself; look at your husband; 
look at your own physical habits—at his, and 
ask what is your child likely to be. 

The caution of our friend with regard to not 
suffering the child to sleep between the par- 
ents, is important for many reasons. There is 
scarcely a man that does not use tobacco, and 
if a man uses tobacco, there is a constant em- 
anation of it from his person. Now, however 
he may justify the use of it himself, he can 
hardly think that stale tobacco effluvium is a 
healthy agent to be carried into the lungs of a 
delicate infant. Children of smoking fathers 
often have their brains and nervous systems 





entirely impregnated with the poison of nico- 
tine in the helpless age of infancy. A couple 
came to a country place entirely for the health 
of their only boy, a feeble infant. The child 
was pale and sickly, constipated in bowels, and 
threw up his milk constantly. The parents 
had but one room, in which they lived with 
him, and which was every evening blue with 
tobacco-smoke. Every evening that helpless 
little creature took into his lungs as much 
tobacco as if he had smoked a cigarette. Still 
more than this—the mother who was nursing 
that infant did what was equivalent to smok- 
ing one cigar every evening—she breathed her 
husband's smoke. Now, if your baby smokes 
cigars, you will find by-and-by, when he comes 
to need brains, that his brain-power will not 
be found. He will be starty, fitful, morbid, full 
of nervous kinks and cranks, one of those 
wretched human beings who live a life like that 
described by Hawthorne in his story of “ Feath- 
ertop”—only capable of existing and efficiency 
while he is smoking, but sinking into dimness 
and stupidity when he stops. : 

Such are some of the chances of poor babies! 
God help the poor little things! They never 
asked to be born, and their parents, if they will 
bring them into existence, owe them every at- 
tention to make that existence a blessing. 

[Reader, this is a good theme for a sermon. 
Why not ask your clergyman to prepare a dis- 
course on the necessity of bodily health as 
well as of spiritual purity? If every clergy- 
man in the land would open his mental bat- 
teries on the curse of tobacco, he would hit 
many sinners at every shot. “Original sin” 
is no doubt very bad in itself, but acquired sin 
is not to be winked at. If our race is to be im- 
proved, elevated, lifted up, and made evéry 
way acceptable to the Creator, we must put 
down the evils of ‘self-indulgence, and take on 
strong and healthy bodies and brains. ] 


——+0e——__- 


Sait MINEs IN THE WEstT.—In the Pahran- 
agat district, in the southeastern part of the 
State of Nevada, distant from Austin perhaps 
180 miles, is a remarkable mountain of salt 
about 70 miles south of the mines. It is re- 
ported to be about five miles in length and 600 
feet in height. The body of salt is of unknown 
depth. It is chemically pure and crystalline, 
and does not deliquesce on exposure to atmo- 
sphere. Like rock, it requires blasting from 
the mine, whence it is taken in large blocks, 
and is as transparent as glass. 
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A PETRIFIED FOREST.* 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY J. MOESER. 


— my first sojourn in Cairo I had 
taken on the habit of seeing the sun set in the 
evening in that magnificent palm forest which 
stands about a quarter of a league from the 
city. I could not get tired of giving myself up 
to the charm which this splendid tree exerted 
upon my eye. In Europe, even at the Medi- 
terranean, it appears to be laboriously reared, 
and does not thrive there in its full vital 
power. But in Egypt it appears to have risen 
from the bosom of the earth, and the pleasure 
of existence seems to pulsate in the very points 
of its leaves. A gentle shudder, such as I had 
never felt before amid the beauty of nature, 
seized me when I stepped into the holy twi- 
light of the forest. From the emerald green 
ground the slender trunks rose up like the 
pillars of a gothic dome; single streaks of sun- 
light stole obliquely through their openings; 
the kingly crowns rocked gently, overarching 
the dome with their green fans, and when the 
sun sank lower, the whole palm temple was 
colored with liquid golden ether, gently waving 
like clouds of frankincense. No bird sang, no 
flower sprouted forth from the ground; every- 
thing was solemnly earnest. 

I was now to see another palm forest, but 
rigid, dead, of a period, perhaps, before human 
beings existed. The road thither from Cairo 
leads for some distance through the desert, 
and perhaps this helps to make the impression 
so indescribably melancholy,—indeed, I might 
say, terrible, such an impression as seizes us 
wherever death is; where even the life of a 
plant, of a little animal, does not meet the 
warm breath of our bosom. And petrifaction 
is more than death. It is only on human 
life that death casts horror and despair; in 
nature he has nothing frightful; there he is 
not without consolation, not without resolution. 
The bee of the wilderness dies without pain; 
the bird sinks away softly; the butterfly dies 
in love’s enjoyment; the flower bows its head 
and strews its seeds for future stems; the old 
tree-giant, struck by lightning, stretches itself 
like a hero, and out of the mold of its powerful 
trunk thousand-fold life sprouts up cheerfully. 

We near the goal of our desert ride. All 
around us lies the hot yellow sea reflecting the 
heat of the sun, a repulsive, not an attractive 
fruitful warmth. The minarets of Cairo, the 











* From “ In the Land of the Pharaobs,”’ by Arthur Stahl. 





remotest horizon, and the sky, all blue, stretches 
over us comfortlessly uniform. 

Now the most singular sight begins to unfold 
before us. A black field, immeasurable, ap- 
parently inhabited by fantastic, inconceivable 
figures, like the monstrous forms of a city of 
the dead, fallen rows of pillars, and pillar 
stumps stretched out like colossal animal and 
human bodies—many standing motionless, 
dreadful. We draw nearer. The feet of my 
horse strikes against the trunk of a tree and he 
shrinks back as if frightened. It gives a 
hollow, metallic sound; the tree is stone. I 
dismounted and laid my hand upon the trunk; 
it is ice-cold. I lift a small piece of musty 
wood from the ground,—it sinks into my hand 
heavy like iron; it is petrified. I go farther 
and view the scaffolding, the cut of the trunks, 
the torn-up roots; everything looks illusive, 
resembling the life even in color, but for miles 
the forest is of stone. The ground also shows 
no vegetation, although the sand-waves had 
penetrated only here and there. The blackish 
loose earth on the ground between the fallen 
trunks looks like crushed foliage and benumb- 
ed moss. 

The hand of what god or demon has hurled 
down this temple of pillars,—these gigantic 
trees, which surely once flourished as rankly 
as their blooming descendants? What naturai 
event was mighty enough to complete this 
work of destruction? Were volcanic forces in 
play? Or, if it took place gradually, what an 
immeasurable lapse of time the thought must 
traverse! Had Vulcan let the fire in his 
furnace in the bosom of the earth go out? 
Could no warm vital stream press up to the 
pining roots? 

“The earth gradually cools off,” say our 
grandfathers, who, chilling with age, want the 
sun of their youth. Will the life of all organ- 
ism on earth do so eventually ? 

——_+0o—_—_- 

MeELANcHOLY.—On one of the aristocratic 
streets of Providence, R. I., was seen one da, 
recently a handsome, richly dressed lady o 
middle age, in an advanced state of inebria- 
tion. The lady in question—who is above 
reproach in every other respect—several 
years since commenced the use of stimulants, 
under the advice of a physician, for a nery- 
ous affection, and the habit, once begun, so 
grew upon her that she lost all control over 
herself, and is frequently seen in the condition 
alluded to, notwithstanding the efforts of her 
friends to keep her within doors. Another 
illustration of the sad results of prescribing 
alcoholic liquors as medicine ! 
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NEW YORK, 
FEBRUARY, 1870. 





THE “BLUES.” 


ERTAIN persons, the world over, suf- 

fer, more or less, from a depression 

of spirits ; and the usual term applied to 

this mental condition is the “ blues.” 

But there is a cause for this, though it is 

not always apparent to the sufferer. Let 
us endeavor to indicate the same. 

If one were in perfect health, and all 
the organs of body and brain well hal- 
anced and in healthy action; if each 
person were in right relations to his 
Maker, himself, and the world, he would 
suffer nothing from the “blues.” Good 
digestion, good circulation, proper food, 
plenty of sleep, and healthful occupa- 
tion would favor uniform good health 
and good spirits. But these conditions 
are not so easily attained. We are not 
all harmoniously organized. One has 
too much Cautiousness, another too little ; 
one too much hopefulness, another too 
little; one has more ambition and pride 
than practical common sense or judg- 
ment, and he is often disappointed, cha- 
grined, mortified, and depressed ; anoth- 
er has strong affections, which not being 
reciprocated, give rise to his depression 
of spirits; another, descending from a 
sickly or infirm parentage, inherits weak 
or warped physical conditions, which, 
like an incubus, hold him in unhappy 
bonds, from which it seems difficult to 
free himself. 

A clergyman, shut up in his study, 








confined to badly ventilated rooms, 
pumping blood into his brain day in and 
day out from the stomach and other 
parts of the body, to fit himself for his 
ministerial duties; indulging perhaps 
in strong, hot tea and coffee, or other 
stimulants; straining every nerve to ac- 
quit himself acceptably ; preaching twice 
or thrice on the Sabbath, and once or 
twice during week-day nights; besides 
attending on the sick, conducting fune- 
rals and missionary work, listening to 
the tales of the poor and afflicted, with 
wife and children looking to him for aid 
and support; with a salary altogether 
inadequate, is very likely, under these 
circumstances, notwithstanding his Chris- 
tian fortitude and resignation, to be sub- 
ject to periods of despondency, if not of 
the “ blues.” 

A teacher, shut up in a school-room all 
day long, breathing over and over again 
not only the breath but the exhalations 
of a hundred human bodies, his nerves 
kept strung up to their highest tension, 
following his several classes in as many 
different studies, feeding on that which 
does not properly sustain the body, ut- 
terly careless of hygienic laws, is it 
surprising that he should sometimes feel 
like sinking, and giving up the ghost ? 

Take the merchant, with a heavy stock 
of goods on hand, bought at high prices 
on credit, to be sold in a declining mar- 
ket, with heavy rents, clerk hire, adver- 
tising, and other expenses, swallowing up 
all profits, and himself kept in a state of 
constant anxiety, foreseeing his fate as a 
bankrupt ;—and this is said to be the case 
with ninety-five in every one hundred 
merchants in New York at least once or 
more during their experience ;—is it sur- 
prising that Ae should have the “ blues?” 

Take an ambitious young writer who 
desires to shine in print. We will sup- 
pose the writer to be a lady; she writes 
poetry and prose; she reads what she 
writes to her uncritical and very indul- 
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gent circle of acquaintances, who flatter 
her with the idea that it is “ tip-top,” 
and ought to be printed. They advise 
her to submit it at once to the publisher 
of the most popular magazine or news- 
paper; on which suggestion she timidly 
though hopefully acts; but to her grief, 
it is returned with the simple remark, 
“Not adapted to our columns.” She 
may not faint under this revulsion of 
crushed hopes, but if would throw a sen- 
sitive nature at least into a very dubious 
state of feeling, from which it would re- 
quire some time to recover a healthful 
equilibrium. 

Take the hopeful, inexperienced, and 
imprudent young man who is in a hurry 
to get rich, and who ventures his last 
dollar in a lottery, a game of chance, 
or on a horse race. He loses, and feels 
stricken by a guilty conscience, mortified 
by wounded pride, and becomes despe- 
rate, not to say desponding. Will he not 
have the “ blues ?” 

We need not multiply examples; 
enough are common in our daily expe- 
rience. But most men make a bad mat- 
ter worse by resorting to stimulants, nar- 
cotics, bitters, opium, whisky, and to- 
bacco, which add fuel to the flames, and 
only aggravate the evil. 

Bodily prostration from indiscreet per- 
sonal habits; bad living; wrong social 
relations ; unhealthy: pursuits; excessive 
mental labor, idleness, etc., cause, first, 
depression, then despondency, which may 
at last become despair. What follows? 
We shudder to think of it. But in too 
many instances, without the grace of 
God in their hearts, these poor creatures 
commit suicide | 

The remedy to all these evils is very 
simple. Let every one who suffers from 
the blues look at himself or herself from 
a phrenological or physiological stand- 
point ; let him or her discover what are 
their mental excesses or deficiencies. Is 
Cautiousness over-large? Does it mag- 





nify difficulties and dangers? Does one 
trouble himself or herself about many 
things? Let us stop and consider what 
is to be gained by such a course, Will 
it correct the evil? Is not the fault 
within ? 

Let the diet be changed. Take brisk 
exercise in the open air when depression 
is threatened. Take such light food as 
may be easily digested, avoid stimulants, 
seek mental repose, sleep abundantly, 
and last, though not least, submit wholly 
to the Divine will, saying and realizing 
the meaning of those blessed words, 
“Thy will be done.” 

Meekness, humility, and submission to 
that Will, will enable each and every 
sufferer to be sustained, buoyed up, and 
saved. There is said tobe no cloud 
without a silver lining; no condition 
where hope, courage, trust, and bravery 
will not sustain. This is the spirit to 
encourage. Keep pride and ambition 
within reasonable limits. Dismiss un- 
necessary cares, Let our accountability 
be to Heaven rather than to persons, and 
let us seek out those who have real sor- 
row, grief, or cause for suffering, and try 
to relieve them. Happiness will come to 
us by our adding something to the hap- 
piness of others ; by doing good, we for- 
get imaginary troubles, aches, and pains, 
and become strong and content in doing 
His service. 

The “ blues” may be avoided or sup- 
pressed. Only the sinner who doubts 
the goodness of God, or the mad-man, 
will ever permit himself to entertain for 
a& moment the cowardly thought of 
suicide or self-murder. 

May no reader of this JourNaL ever 
give way to despair, despondency, or 
even to the “blues.” Let each meet 
every emergency, even death itself, with 
true courage, thanking God for the 
blessings he has enjoyed, and for the 
hope of heaven. 


“ Hope keeps the heart whole.” 
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THE RICH AND THE POOR. 





ICHES consist not alone in houses, 
lands, and in lucre; nor in ships, fac- 
tories, stores, mines, railroads, water- 
powers, sawmills, or salt springs; nor in 
honds, bank stock, “ greenbacks,” or gold. 
Chat which thoroughly contents one; 
that which satisfies, makes one happy, is 
riches. The man with wife and children, 
good health, education, good habits, a 
trade, and the ability to earn an honest 
living, is comparatively rich. The wife 
with health, a loving husband, healthy 
children, and a permanent home, is also 
rich. But they who are avaricious, sor- 
did, mean, and miserly, no matter how 
large their pecuniary income, are poor. 
The vain, the jealous, and the envious 
are always poor. They who starve their 
souls to fill their pockets are miserably 
poor, and will be haunted by troublesome 
ghosts till their hearts are changed. 

The educated clergyman, who serves 
as a teacher of God’s laws, interprets 
the Scriptures, and, as it may be said, 
mediates between men and their Maker, 
though he receives only the means where- 
by his common wants may be supplied, 
lives en rapport with God, and is rich in 
grace. 

The physician who understands the 
human frame, and the workings of the 
mind, so as to alleviate suffering and as- 
sist nature, to restore to health diseased 
bodies, and to perform necessary surgical 
operations, is rich. So‘is the honest le- 
gal adviser, the just judge, and the legis- 
lator; so also the educator, who calls 
out, directs, and develops the minds of 
his pupils and students. 

The author who, having useful ideas to 
impart, pours them forth to edify the 
world, feels rich. The composer of im- 
mortal poems and sacred songs is filled 
with a happiness high above money val- 
ues. 

Here is an anecdote which illustrates 





our statement as to mental riches. When 
sailing down the New York bay, on a 
pleasure excursion, in company with 
members of his congregation, the ques- 
tion was asked Rev. H. W. Beecher of 
what real use a knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy had been to him? And this was 
his answer. Pointing to Staten Island, 
then in full view, he said: “ You see be- 
fore you that beautiful island. It is 
stocked with trees, vines, shrubs, and 
flowers. It is dotted with handsome 
dwellings, school-houses, churches; beau- 
tiful with charming lawns, fine land- 
scapes and sea views, with ships constant- 
ly passing to and from all parts of the 
world, in full view, making it, in every 
respect, all that the most cultivated taste 
could desire. Well, that is as I feel with 
my knowledge of Phrenology. Now, 
suppose vandals come at night, cut away 
the trees, burn the houses, strip the isl- 
and, leaving it a desolate waste. That 
is as I should feel tf my knowledge of 
Phrenology were taken from me.” 

This may be regarded by some as an 
overdrawn statement; but we think it 
a fair illustration of Mr. Beecher’s ap- 
preciation of this science. With him, it 
may be said that “KNowLepGE 18 
ricuEs.” Who would exchange his 
mental riches,— his education, or his 
knowledge of science, art, history, and 
philosophy,—and be set back among ig- 
norant boors, for all the gold in the uni- 
verse ?” 

“ Light, light, more light,” is the cry 
of every rightly constituted mind; and 
the one who hath most of this, no matter 
how little lucre he possesses, is far the 
richer. 

“ Godliness is great riches, if a man be content with 
that which he hath; for we brought nothing into this 
world, neither may we carry anything out.” 

Property enough to supply our com- 
mon wants, and to furnish us the means 
of culture and growth, is all we real- 
ly need. There is poverty of spirit 
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as well as poverty of worldly wealth. 
The willful skeptic, the scoffer at sacred 
subjects, the profane swearer, the hypo- 
crite, the thief, gambler, robber, murder- 
er, are all among the poorest of the poor. 
Without industry, economy, frugality, 
honor, or integrity, a man must inevita- 
bly go down, down, down. Then there 
are the dissipated, who drink up, smoke, 
and chew away their substance. The 
idle, shiftless, and indolent must always 
remain poor, living like parasites on the 
industry of others. Such are always 
complaining of the fates, when their pov- 


’ erty is simply their own fault. Should 


a member of the family become success- 
fal through close appiication and lay up 
something for future use, he may be call- 
ed “mean” for not dividing with his 
dissipated or improvident brother, sister, 
cousin, niece, or nephew. Nevertheless, 
it is the duty of those more favored to 
help the less fortunate by putting them 
and their children in the way to help 
themselves,—not to support them in idle- 
ness, however. 

Ye rich men, when taking an inven- 
tory of your worldly treasures, suppose 
you consider for a moment what you 
may have—if anything—to your credit, 
in the other world. There are said to 
be great day-books and ledgers kept 
there, in which every man’s name is re- 
corded. For every good deed he will be 
duly credited; for every wrong, every 
neglect, he will be charged. How will 
his account stand when footed up? Is it 
not likely that many who are poor in 
purse will be found to be rich in spirit 
and good deeds? Reader, how: is it 
with you? What faculties are you ex- 
ercising most? What are the motives 
by which you are actuated? Are your 
efforts in accordance with the Divine 
will? Can you ask God’s blessing on 
what you do? or are you seeking noto- 
riety, personal pleasure, the gratification 
of a perverted appetite? Or are you 





making daily sacrifices for the good of 
others, your own growth in grace, and 
the glory of God? “ A» ye sow, so shall 
ye reap.” 


a vv 
COUNSEL FOR _ WHO NEED 
Pas 


N the conduct of this Journat we 

have occasion now and then to bring 
to the notice of the reader men who 
have won prominence and success by dint 
of steady effort in some honest, common- 
place calling,—men not at all conspicu- 
ous for talent, genius, or acquired learn- 
ing, but of mediocre mental capacity. 
The great mass of mankind belongs to 
the mediocre class; the gifted and high- 
ly cultured are but a small minority; 
and in treating of the various questions 
relating to human nature, while we seek 
to drop here and there some kernels of 
wisdom suitable to the apprehension and 
profit of all, we feel ourselves somewhat 
affected in our treatment of the nobly 
endowed by the principle suggested in 
that proverb of the first of American 
philosophers; “Take care of the pence, 
and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves,” and so give our best attention 
to those of moderate or humble mental 
constitution. From the giant we natu- 
rally expect some prodigious perform- 
ances; but when the man of ordinary 
stature challenges our notice by some 
accomplishment of merit, we hail it with 
unaffected acclamation as a message of 
good-will and encouragement to all. 

As a rule, it is the straightforward, 
earnest, and true-hearted efforts of minds 
unaffected by that variable quality call- 
ed Genius, which secure the best results 
for themselves and humanity at large in 
what pertains to real progress. What 
the toiling millions of the sons and 
daughters of earth seek most, is not po- 
litical or social eminence or great wealth, 
but a comfortable maintenance—a com- 
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petence; and they look on those who 
have secured that end as successful, and 
such are successful. The words of the 
wise Agur—“ Give me neither poverty 
nor riches; feed me with food conveni- 
ent,” show no doubtful appreciation of 
that happy mean which, lying between 
the carking cares which wealth brings, 
and the anxious forebodings of want, is 
productive of contentment and peace. 

The encouragement afforded to those 
who may be struggling amid the tncer- 
tainties of business by some example of 
satisfied success in the case of one who, 
like themselves, was exposed to the vi- 
cissitudes and fluctuations of fortune, 
and with, so far as mental caliber goes, 
no better prospect than they have, is in- 
estimable. The faint-hearted gather new 
hope, and the faltering new energy, and 
all with anything of earnest manhood in 
them are refreshed and stimulated to re- 
newed effort. 


——_+0>—__ 


Mr. Cornet, the Ithaca philanthropist, 
does not weary in his well-doing, and at the 
same time shows a comprehensive discern- 
ment of practical uses. He has lately given 
the use of a piece of land near Ithaca, New 
York, for the establishment of an industrial 
school for girls, to be under the direction of 
Miss Marwedel, formerly principal of the 
School of Industry for girls at Hambarg. 
The school is to be co-operative, with a capi- 
tal of $15,000, divided into shares of $5 each. 
The purpose is the instruction of girls in the 
cultivation of flowers, fruits, and vegetables, 
and the care of bees. The study will include 
botany, propagation and culture of plants, 
agricultural chemistry and economy, hygiene, 
practical drawing, one or more foreign lan- 
guages, house-keeping, and needle-work. A 
course of two or three years will be necessary 
to secure a diploma. The admission fee will 
be $10, the instruction will be free, and the 
cost of board is to be defrayed by work. 
The success of the enterprise will depend, of 
course, upon the subscription of the small 
capital required. 





VICTOR M. RICE, 


LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION FOR THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


ee SEN 
1° record the name ang prominent acts 
of one who has sought to make his 
life useful to others, rather than for the 
accumulation of wealth and selfish emol- 
ument, is always a pleasure to the true 
journalist. Among those who labor for 
others, although they may derive some 
pecuniary return in the way of a salary 
scarcely, in most instances, more than 
sufficient for their support, the teacher 
occupies a most creditable position. We 
can not conceive any character more 
worthy of our esteem than that of the 
thoughtful, studious, devoted teacher. 
Upon the brow of him or her rests no 
light burden of responsibility,—a respon- 
sibility not to be measured by the month- 
ly stipend drawn from the district treas- 
ury, but by the influence exerted over the 
young and tender minds committed to him 
or her for direction in mental and moral 
truth. Consider the subject of teaching 
as we may, we can not separate its moral 
from its intellectual features. A teacher 
can not avoid exerting some influence 
over the interior, psychological natures 
of his pupils, do what he may, and re- 
sponsibility attaches to his every action 
and expression in their presence ; and it 
is well if he, appreciative of the station, 
emulates Dwight’s schoolmaster, of whom 
it is said— 
“Laboring still, he tanght the early mind, 
And urged to manners meek and thoughts refined ; 
Truth he impressed, and every virtue praised, 
While infant eyes in wandering circles gazed.” 
Probably no man in the State of New 
York has showed more aptitude for the 
position of a general manager of schools, 
and more hearty sympathy with his 
sphere of labor, than the late Victor M. 
Rice, and during the whole time he oc- 
cupied the position of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction he exhibited great en- 
ergy in organizing the vast array of 
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schools distributed through the State, 
and awakened a spirit of enterprise 
among teachers such as they had not 
known before. 

- But we will now advert to his phre- 
nology, leaving it to the biographical 
sketch following, to briefly recite the 
particulars in which New York has de- 
rived advantage from his experience and 
marked ability as an educator. 

Mr. Rice was large, 
every way. He stood 
six feet high; weigh- 
ed upward of two 
hundred pounds; his 
head measured nearly 
twenty-four inches in 
circumference ; and 
he was well propor- 
tioned _ physically. 
His complexion was 
light, his eyes blue; 
hair originally au- 
burn —had become 
gray; and his skin 
was fine and rosy. 
His general expres- 
sion was kindly, ge- 








Phrenology and the whole-realm of edu- 
cation ; a clear thinker ; full of plans; a 
natural economist; very prudent; fond 
of the beauties of art and nature. His 
executive ability was great; he was a 
real driver in his sphere. No one could 
be more fond of children, family, or 
friends. Though dignified, manly, and 
decided, he was not haughty or domi- 
neering. Morally, he was just, hopeful, 
trusting, joyous, kind- 
ly, respectful, and 
devotional, but not 
dogmatic or bigoted. 
He sought the good 
of one and all, with 
no special respect to 
persons. Calm, cool, 
and self-regulating, 
he was “a law unto 
himself,” and an ex- 
ample for others. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Rice was born at 
Mayville, Chautauqua 
County, New York, on 
the 5th of April, 1818. 
His father was one of 


nial, magnetic, and porRTRAIT OF VICTOR M. RICE. the early settlers of that 


attractive. His step, 





for one so almost ponderous, was light, 
sprightly, and elastic. 

In contour, his brain was symmetric- 
ally formed, being full in all its parts. 
The intellect was ample; the perceptives 
were large and the reflectives full. The 
side-head — including Constructiveness, 
Ideality, Sublimity, Cautiousness, Ali- 
mentiveness, Acquisitiveness, Combative- 
ness, and Destructiveness—was well de- 
veloped. The domestic propensities were 
all marked. The crown was full. Firm- 
ness and Approbativeness were conspic- 
uous, while Self-Esteem was not large. 
Conscientiousness, Hope, Spirituality, Be- 
nevolence, and Veneration were large or 
full. He was a great observer, appreci- 
ating the natural sciences, including 





county. The limited 
advantages for an education furnished at his 
native place were not in accordance with the 
aspirations of young Rice, so that we find him 
seeking to improve his mental condition by 
using all the opportunities afforded him in 
that direction. His appreciation of intellec- 
tual culture led him to consider the life of the 


‘teacher as worthy of his aims and most like- 
ly to procure those advantages for mental 


growth he so earnestly desired. 

In 1841 he graduated from Alleghany Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, and immediately looked 
about for a place in which he could enter 
upon the duties of an instructor of youth. 
In 1843 he removed to Buffalo, N. Y., and 
was employed’ as teacher of the Latin lan- 
guage, penmanship,. and. bookkeeping in a 
private school. In the following year he be- 
came associated with the proprietor of that 


|; school and introduced a higher grade of 
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scholarship and organized several depart- 
ments, which measure was productive of 
gratifying results. 

In 1846 he was induced to lay aside the 
ferule and mount the stool as editor of the 
Contract, afterward the Western Temperance 
Standard ; but this editorial connection prov- 
ed but temporary, for in 1848 we find him 
engaged again in teaching, and so continued 
until 1852, when he was elected School Su- 
perintendent of Buffalo. 

Under his supervision, and as a result of 
his exertions, the schools of Buffalo gained 
a position among the first in the State. He 
had for several years been an efficient mem- 
ber of the New York Teachers’ Association, 
and at the meeting of that body in 1853 at 
Rochester, he was elected President. This 
office he held for nine years. 

In 1854 the Legislature passed an act cre- 
ating the “ Department of Public Instruc- 
tion,” and among the names preferred of those 
considered eligible for the office of Superin- 
tendent under the act was that of Mr. Rice. 
He was elected, and at once threw into the 
office all the strength and zeal of his full 
manhood. He saw that there was great need 
of a reform in the supervision and inspection 
of the schools throughout the State, and he 
earnestly set to work to bring about such 
changes as would promote their efficiency. 
He secured the passage of the law creating 
the office of School Commissioner, and abol- 
ishing that of Town Superintendent, thus 
taking the supervision of the schools from 
the hands of over 900 men and placing it in 
the hands of 112, who were held accountable 
to the State Superintendent, and whose du- 
ties were definitely prescribed. This pre- 
vented the annual loss of large sums of mo- 
ney, and secured a more vigorous, thorough, 
and prompt supervision. The Superintend- 
ent at once found himself able to communi- 
cate with all these 112 Commissioners, and 
to secure unity of action. Every officer was 
held rigidly accountable for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties, and was required to co- 
operate with the Superintendent in carrying 
out the general plan. Circulars of instruc- 
tions were issued to school officers, encourag- 
ing them and giving them useful information. 
The people began at once to look to the 
State Department for counsel and guidance, 





and to feel that a large, warm heart was 
there wishing to aid them. 

Thus was produced in a very short time a 
sympathy and concert of action between Su- 
perintendent, Commissioners, and teachers, 
which infused a spirit of zeal into the work- 
ings of the school system such as they had 
not known before. 

Mr. Rice appreciated the conflict of opin- 
ion and ignorance prevalent with reference 
to the special and general statutes affecting 
the educational interests of the State, and 
conceived the preparation of a digest of 
those statutes. With the aid of an able as- 
sistant he brought out by legislative author- 
ity the “Code of Public Instruction,” and 
distributed it to all the school districts in 
1856. A new edition of this “Code” was 
prepared and circulated in 1868. This work 
proved of very great value, as it placed 
within the reach of every school officer in 
the State all the legislation touching the 
subject of education, and furnished the in- 
formation most needed by teachers in the 
discharge of their duties. 

Mr. Rice became known everywhere as a 
thorough friend of Union, Free, and Graded 
schools, and as favoring the union of acade- 
mies with the public schools on this plan. , 
By his efforts the common schools were rais- 
ed in efficiency and scholarship and made to 
command general attention so that they 
could sustain a comparison creditably with 
schools carried on by private enterprise. 

In 1861 he was a representative of Erie 
County in the State Legislature, and in that 
capacity did good service for the cause of 
education as chairman of the Committee on 
Colleges, Academies, and Common Schools, 
besides showing a lively interest in all the 
important business of the session. 

In 1862 Mr. Rice was returned to the su- 
perintendency of Public Instruction, and 
again in 1865 the Legislature displayed its 
high estimate of his abilities by continuing 
him in the position. During his last occu- 
pancy of the office as Superintendent he ac- 
complished much of permanent public good. 
He secured the revision, amendment, and im- 
provement of the general school laws, and 
largely increased the number and efficiency 
of Teachers’ Institutes. An earnest friend of 
normal schools, he was the chief agent in cs 
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tablishing five normal schools for training 
teachers. 

Probably one of the most important meas- 
ures which owes its accomplishment to his 
assiduity was the passage of an act by the 
Legislature for the abolition of all rate bills, 
and providing for the support of schools by 
an increase of the State tax applicable there- 
to; thus making the schools entirely free, 
and enabling thousands of children before 
excluded, to receive instruction in them. 

The voluminous reports of the workings 
of his department, and of the condition of 
the schools throughout the State, presented 
to the Legislature in 1866 and 1867, are an 
exhibit not only of the completeness with 
which he discharged the onerous functions 
of his office, but also how heartily he labored 
to promote the cause of education, and how 
much he appreciated the influence on the 
moral and political status of the people 
wrought by a thorough dissemination of 
knowledge. These reports contain also many 
recommendations and suggestions for the im- 
provement of the school system in some of 
its details. 

In glancing through them, we noticed that 
here and there the Superintendent exhibited 
all the fervor of true eloquence, especially 
when urging the expediency of some change 
of importance. On page 8 of the report of 
1866, in a passage relating to the building 
and arrangement of school-houses, he says: 
“There is a golden link between beauty and 
utility, and the expense of embellishing 


school-rooms and school-grounds is trifling | 


compared with the beneficial and refining in- 
fluence of such care upon such plastic na- 
tures which must be molded into the men 
and women of future generations. Every 
‘live’ teacher knows the pleasure with which 
even the smallest pupils greet a rich bouquet 
on the desk, or the joy with which a cherish- 
ed bud is watched as it unfolds its hidden 
glories to the light, or their absorbing inter- 
est in the disposition of festooned evergreens 
for a holiday or a gala occasion, or the rap- 
ture which the inaugural of the new school 
piano awakens, whether it breathes a simple 
school ballad, or thrills all hearts with the in- 
spiration of the Star-Spangled Banner. Who 
has not among the cherished dreams of child- 
hood the memory of some flower-laden clam- 





bering vine, some favorite tree or shrub, or 
some loved green spot around which cluster 
the holiest associations? If such testimony 
be universal and such influence potent for 
good, what so proper to decorate with trees 
and flowers as the school-house grounds, or 
where so appropriate to bestow works of urt 
and taste as the school-room ?” 

How full of sentiment and affection for his 
work must have been the heart that would 
overflow thus in vivid words! In other 
places we find no little humor shown. He 
writes: “It is also a matter of public con- 
cern that the site of the school-house should, 
be central, in a healthy location and conve- 
niently accessible for the attendance of the 
children ; but in very many instances as re- 
ported to this Department by those seeking 
relief, such desirable situation is owned by 
some gruff old bachelor, who has spent his 
lonely years in inconsiderately repeating by 
word and by deed, ‘ You take care of your- 
self, and I'll take care of myself.’ ” 

His influence with the Legislature was 
great, and scarcely ever failed to obtain what 
he asked from them; his suggestions were 
made in so clear and practical a manner that 
their expediency was at once discerned. 

His death occurred from congestion on the 
16th of October last, at Oneida, N. Y., after 
a short confinement to his room. It is said 
that Mr. Hogeboom, of Utica, is engaged on 


| a bust, in marble, of the educator. We can 





scarcely close this sketch more appropriately 
than by quoting the following, which graced 
an obituary notice published in a Buffalo pa- 
per: “In all the relations of life Mr. Rice 
was a highly esteemed citizen of recognized 
ability and of sterling character. His death 
will be felt as a public loss, and will carry 
grief to the hearts of many warm and per- 
sonal friends.” 


—_—__+0—_—_ 


OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY.— We are 
desired to repeat certain answers to the ob- 
jections urged against Phrenology by Sir 
Wm. Hamilton, and ever so many lesser 
lights, who echo him. We propose to do 
this, and to make the thing more complete 
would ask our readers—one and all—to write 
out briefly and send every anatomical, physi- 
ological, psychological, and theological ob- 
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jection they ever heard, or conceived, against 
the science we teach, that we may incorporate 
them with our answers in the proposed arti- 
cle or articles. Time enough will be given, 
after the publication of this notice, for those 
interested to send in their questions and ob- 
jections, 
——__+0+—_—_ 


GARDEN SEEDS AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


HAN a good garden, nothing contributes 

more to health, economy, and content- 
ment. If the head of the family be a good 
gardener, he will, from that fact, almost of 
necessity, be a liberal provider for all who 
depend on him for support. The manage- 
ment of 4 garden begets habits of fore- 
thought, method, thrift. And it is good to 
work a garden, weed, watch, and enjoy the 
growing of plants, and it is good to eat the 
products thereof. If lettuce, green peas, 
beets, spinach, beans, cucumbers, squashes, 
cabbages, carrots, parsneps, artichokes, cauli- 
flowers, melons, and the like were more 
abundant, there would be less fat pork eaten, 
consequently less fevers, agues, and other 
bilious diseases, and less scrofula, jaundice, 
and epidemics. Good healthful food makes 
nutritious blood; and the fresh products of 
gardens are not only most palatable, but 
most healthful. 

Flower gardens need no commendation or 
praise. Their beauties, delicious fragrance, 
and heavenly hues delight the senses and 
touch the hearts of all who behold them. 
We place the culture of flowers among the 
civilizing and Christianizing agencies. In 
the old country, every railway station is 
beautified with plots of blooming flowers ; 
and the air is fragrant with the odor from 
beds of mignonnette, etc. Why shall not 
our churches, school-houses, and railway 
stations be ornamented in the same manner ? 
Those who do nothing better than grow 
flowers, even for profit, do good, and should 
be rewarded. We can devoutly ask God’s 
blessing on every well-ordered garden, be it 
a kitchen garden or be it a flower garden. 
So much preliminary to the object of this 
article. For many years, during winter and 
spring, we have taken it upon ourselves to 
procure, for our country patrons, every variety 
of seeds, roots, or plants to be found in this 





great market. We send out thousands of 
packages throughout the Southern, Western, 
and Northern States and Territories by mail. 
Our postal laws discriminate in favor of these, 
and seeds may be safely sent any distance at 
very small cost for postage. We do this, not 
so much for personal profit, as to induce our 
people to make gardens, and to cultivate 
flowers, for we do know that these things 
conduce to health, wealth, and refinement. 
Is not this a sufficient motive? There are in 
New York old established and reliable seeds- 
men, with large stocks on hand, from whom 
we obtain supplies. We can secure the 
choicest sorts of seeds for garden and for 
field in any desired quantities, and forward 
promptly by post, express, or as freight. 
Our readers in Cuba, California, or Canada, 
in the North, South, East, or West, have only 
to state what they want, and send on the 
amount, to be accommodated. Our regular 
business is not in this line, but we shall be 
glad to help our friends to have good gar- 
dens and beautiful flowers, If orders be 
made up soon, there will be ample time to 
get returns even to the remotest post-office 
in our most distant Territories. 


—+0e——_—_ 


“CHARLES BABBAGE, 
THE INVENTOR — MATHEMATICIAN, 
OR healthy stimulus and information at 
once entertaining and useful, biography 
is not inferior to any other kind of reading 
whatever. 

Among biographies, autobiographies pos- 
sess certuin special merits of their own. 
They are bathed, so to speak, throughout 
with the personal character of the writer. 
His book is not only about himself; it is him- 
self. Whether he desires it or no, his story 
shows whether he has been successful or un- 
successful, reasonable or unreasonable, appre- 
ciated or unappreciated, happy or unhappy, 
good or bad. His education, his employ- 
ments, his social position, his accomplish- 
ments, his mental acquirements, his morals, 
his religion, all shine inevitably out from the 
texture of his story. 

It is almost certain that an autobiographer 
has Self-Esteem large.. Even if his story be 
one of disappointments and failures, he 
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writes it, if only to show how real his merits 
were, how good his intentions were, and 
how abominably he was treated by one man 
and another in particular, and by the world 
in general. 

He is, moreover, probably, a person of 
abundant Executiveness; of energetic, pro- 
nounced, and individualized character, and 
who, whatever he has really brought to pass, 
has either done something actual, or has 
abundantly striven to do so. 

He may have much Approbativeness, and 
accordingly may write to secure or regain the 
good opinion of others, or he may have little, 
and accordingly may write rather to attack 
and show up the opinions of others. 

In short, the autobiographer is pretty sure 
to be “a character.” 

This is eminently true of Mr. Charles Bab- 
bage, an English mathematician and inventor, 
who has published an autobiography under 
the title of “Passages from the Life of a 
Philosopher.” The student of character will 
find this a very interesting and profitable vol- 
une. 

Mr. Babbage is best known as the inventor 
of a calculating machine; an imgenious 
mechanical combination by which tables and 
series of figures could be computed with an 
absolute freedom from the errors so certain 
to deform the results of human arithmeti- 
cians. In referring to the unfailing occur- 
rence of such errors, even in the work of the 
greatest mathematicians,—men, remember, 
whose very profession is that of exactitude, 
and in books of logarithmic and other tables 
put forth on purpose to serve as the basis 
of calculations by other mathematicians,— 
Mr. Babbage makes some very interesting 
statements, though they are humiliating to 
the pride of man. He says: 

“Tn 1828 I lent the Government an original 
MS. of the table of logarithmic sines, co- 
sines, etc., computed to every record of the 
quadrant, in order that they might have it 
compared with Taylor’s Logarithms, 4to, 
1792, of which they possessed a considerable 
number of copies. Nineteen errors were thus 
detected, and a list of these errata was pub- 
lished in the Nautical Almanac for 1832: 
these may be called nineteen errata of the 
first order. 1832. 

An error being detected in one of these er- 





rata, in the following Nautical Almanac we 
find an 

Erratum of the errata in N. Alm., 1882. 
1833. 

But in this very erratum of the second 
order a new mistake was introduced, larger 
than any of the original mistakes. In the 
year next following there ought to have been 
found 

Erratum in the erratum of the errata in N. 
Alm., 1832. 1834, 

In the “Tables de la Lune,” by M. P. A. 
Hansen, 4to, 1857, published at the expense 
of the English Government, under the direc- 
tion of the Astronomer Royal, is to be found 
a list of errata, mounting to 155. In the 
2ist of these original errata there have been 
found three mistakes. These are duly noted 
in a newly printed list of errata discovered 
during computations made with them in the 
“ Nautical Almanac;” so that we now have 
the errata of an erratum of the original work. 

This list of errata from the office of the 
“ Nautical Almanac” is larger than the orig- 
inal list. The total number of errors at pres- 
ent (1862) discovered in Hansen’s “ Tables of 
the Moon” amounts to above three hundred 
and fifty. 

These nautical tables are to sail ships by. 
An error in them may involve a belief that 
the ship is somewhere else than where she is, 
consequently the pursuing of a wrong course, 
touching a rock, and the loss of ship, cargo, 
and hundreds of lives. Yet, as Mr. Babbage 
very justly says, these authors are not to 
blame; they “can not avoid submitting to 
inevitable fate.” 

It has been proved absolutely, that Mr. 
Babbage’s “ Difference Engine ”—that is its 
name, given from the fact that its machinery 
operates in accordance with series of succes- 
sive differences in figures—will compute these 
tables in a manner utterly perfect. The Brit- 
ish Government, about forty years ago, ad- 
vanced certain sums to enable Mr. Babbage 
to complete his engine, but all at once the 
supplies were stopped, and the work has 
never been completed. Mr. Babbage was 
unable to finish it alone, as he had already 
sunk about $100,000 of his own money in it, 
over and above what the Government gave 
him. : 

Mr. Babbage possessed the real nature of 
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the inventor. He was extremely Perceptive, 
Comparative, and Constructive, and suffi- 
ciently Causative; and lastly, the vigor and 
intensity of his vitality sufficed to keep his 
mind incessantly at work, at a high pitch of 
activity. It isa great pity that he prefixed 
no portrait to his book. All the intimations 
from it are, that he has a fine head, broad, 
long, and high, and one which would look 
very dignified in a frontispiece. 

If deficient anywhere, Mr. Babbage lacks 
Veneration. But he had abundance of Spir- 
ituality, Sublimity, and Conscientiousness, 
and is evidently a man of rectitude, moral 
dignity, and sincere religious feeling. Where 
such men are somewhat less full in Veneration 
than in other faculties, it may be remarked 
that they frequently criticise or investigate 
spiritual things in a manner that would 
frighten many persons, and to others would 
seem awfully irreverent. Thus, Mr. Babbage, 
when ten or twelve years old, fell into a train 
of thought about the existence of a devil; 
and after reasoning awhile concluded that he 
wanted to see him. The boys told him how 
to “raise the devil,” and so Master Charley 
actually went up about dark into an empty 
garret, cut his finger, made a ring of blood 
on the floor, stood inside of it, and repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer backward, looking in- 
tently for the result of the incantation. No 
devil came, and the boy after a time went 
down stairs to bed, “at first slowly, and by 
degrees much more quickly,” telling nobody 
what he had been about. When he came to 
his usual evening repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, curiously enough he had forgotten a 
sentence in it, and could not finish it, which 
frightened him and caused him to fancy the 
circumstance a punishment from the Al- 
mighty for his bold attempt. Again, he 
made an agreement with a_ particular 
friend of his own age, that whichever 
died first should, if possible, come back 
and communicate with the other. This 
friend died about eighteen years of age, 
and young Babbage passed one whole 
night, sleeplessly but vainly awaiting the 
promised appearance. It never came, how- 
ever, 

While at school, he had to write out every 
Sunday an abstract from memory of the ser- 
mon, then usually from Rev. Mr. Simeon, the 





celebrated evangelical revivalist. Having 
even then, as he observes, “a taste for gene- 
ralization,” the irreverent boy first got up a 
skeleton form or outline showing Mr. Sim- 
eon’s mode of framing a sermon, and then 
manufactured one himself on this model, 
from the text “ Alexander the coppersmith 
did me much evil,” in which Mr. Babbage 
remarks, “there were some queer deductions 
from this text.” By some means, which he 
cautiously terms an “unexplained circum- 
stance,” this naughty production, looking 
just like one of the usual written sermon- 
reports, came one day into the hands of the 
teacher, as the genuine report of one of Mr, 
Simeon’s sermons, by one of young Babbage’s 
companions. The teacher was a clergyman ; 
and, says the narrator, “thereupon arose an 
awful explosion, which I decline to paint.” 

Babbage’s student years at Cambridge 
were devoted to mathematics, of which he 
was passionately fond. He was an eager 
chess-player, also. At one time he gave 
much thought to the idea of a universal 
language, for which he prepared a kind of 
grammar and then a dictionary. In the 
latter labor he was stopped “ by the apparent 
impossibility of arranging signs in any con- 
secutive order so as to find as in a dictionary 
the meaning of each when wanted.” Prob- 
ably this might be accomplished by basing 
the dictionary on a scheme of pictures, each 
to be accompanied with its appropriate sign. 
These might be so selected and arranged as 
to classify all objects, and thus form a basis 
for a second collection, to include abstract 
terms. 

While at the University, he helped form a 
“ Ghost Club,” to investigate the question of 
ghosts, some of whose collections and investi- 
gations, he says, had much interest. This 
was a reappearance of his boyish curiosity 
in spiritual things. 

He makes an odd remark about his chess 
experience: He used to play with a Mr. 
Brande, who was a frightfully thorough book 
player. “I found,” Mr. Babbage says, “ on 
these occasions, that if I played any of the 
ordinary openings, such as are found in the 
books, I was sure to be beaten. The only 
way in which I had a chance of winning 
was by making, early in the game, a move 
80 bad that it had not been mentioned in any 
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treatise.” Many chess-players will appreciate 
the comicality of this experience. It very 
well illustrates the contrast between memory 
and original thought. 

Mr. Babbage’s account of a conversation 
he had one morning with the Countess of 
Wilton and the Duke of Wellington is a 
very good instance of phrenological analysis 
of character, though entirely without the 
technical terms of Phrenology ; and it throws 
a curious light on the operation of Construct- 
iveness and Comparison, in two fields of 
activity apparently so different as fighting a 
battle and inventing a machine. An army 
is really a vast machine, however; and the 
mental qualities for the two problems are 
far more nearly identical than might be 
supposed. But this is the account : 

“One morning the Duke of Wellington 
called in Dorset Street with the late Countess 
of Wilton, to whom he wished me to show 
the Difference Engine. Its home was at that 
period in my drawing-room. We sat round 
it while I explained its mode of action, and 
made it calculate some small table of num- 
bers. When I had concluded my explana- 
tion, Lady Wilton, addressing me, said, 
‘Now, Mr. Babbage, can you tell me what 
was your greatest difficulty in contriving this 
machine?’ I had never previously asked 
myself that question, but I knew the nature 
of it well. It arose, not from the difficulty 
of contriving mechanism to execute each in- 
dividual movement, for I had contrived very 
many different modes of executing each; but 
it really arose from the almost innumerable 
combinations among all these contrivances—a 
number so vast that no human mind could 
examine them all. 

“Tt instantly occurred to me that a similar 
difficulty must present itself to a general 
commanding a vast army, when about to en- 
gage in a conflict with another army of equal 
or of greater amount. I therefore thought it 
must have been felt by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and I determined to make a kind of 
psychological experiment upon him. 

“Carefully abstaining from any military 
term, I commenced my explanation to Lady 
Wilton. I soon perceived by his counte- 
nance that the Duke was already in imagina- 
tion again in Spain. I then went on boldly 
with the explanation of my own mechanical 





difficulty; and when I had concluded, the 
Duke turned to Lady Wilton and said ‘I 
know that difficulty well!’” 

Mr. Babbage goes on to quote his own 
estimate of the problem of a campaign, 
given in a sketch of Wellington’s character 
at another time. It is well worth reading : 

“‘ When directly engaged in the operations 
of contending armies occupying a wide 
extent of country, he must be able, with 
rapid glance, to ascertain the force it is 
possible to concentrate upon each of many 
points in any given time, and the greater or 
less chance of failing in the attempt. He 
must also be able to foresee with something 
more than conjecture, what amount of the 
enemy’s force can be brought to the same 
spot in the same and in different times. 
With these elements he must undertake one 
of the most difficult of mental tasks, that of 
classifying and grouping the innumerable 
combinations *to which either party may 
have recourse for purposes of attack or de- 
fense. Out of the multitude of such combi- 
nations, which might baffle by their simple 
enumeration the strongest memory, throwing 
aside the less important, he must be able to 
discover, to fix his attention upon, and to 
act upon, the most favorable. Finally, when 
the course thus selected having been pursued 
and perhaps partially carried out is found 
to be entirely deranged by one of those many 
chances inseparable from such operations, 
then, in the midst of action, he must be able 
suddenly to organize a different system of 
operations, new to all other minds, yet possi- 
bly, though unconsciously, anticipated by his 
own, 

“The genius that can meet and overcome 
such difficulties must be intellectual, and 
would under different circumstances, have 
been distinguished in many a different 
career.” 

How filled all that analysis is with Percep- 
tion, Constructiveness, Comparison, and Com- 
bativeness! Both Mr. Babbage and the 
Duke had them; it was their activity and 
power in the former, indeed, that enabled 
him to see them in another and to analyze 
them there. 

Mr. Babbage was by no means deficient in 
Self-Esteem, and indeed was justly entitled 
to think highly of his own abilities. A 
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large part of his book is devoted to an ex- 
position of his fruitless endeavors to bring 
the British Government to complete the 
Difference Engine ; and he expends a certain 
quantity of invective upon the authorities 
who could not see practical value enough in 
it to justify expending the money. But his 
lot is that of most persons who seek help 
from governments simply for merit’s sake. 
The result is practically certain—torment, 
disappointment, and disgust. Influence is 
the motive power of governments. To apply 
any other, is as if one should try to run a 
magnetic machine by a stream of cold water, 
or a turbine wheel by an electro-magnet. 

The same sense of unappreciated merit 
appears in Mr. Babbage’s 35th chapter, in 
which he gives a list of eleven public posts 
for which scientific attainments like his 
were requisite, and which he tried in vain to 
get. Although his abilities and character 
were above question, and although he even 
went so far as to present recommendations 
from the ablest men of science in the country, 
he was always rejected for such reasons as 
—not being a Scotchman; having been con- 
cerned in some opposition society; the ne- 
cessity of conciliating a politician with the 
position ; the wish to provide for an official’s 
brother-in-law ; the single fundamental rea- 
son being always, not unfitness, but lack of 
influence. 

Despite such disappointments, however, 
Mr. Babbage’s book, on the whole, shows 
him to have experienced his full share of 
such happiness as this life can give. He has 
possessed the high respect and admiration 
of all able to understand the workings of 
his singularly profound and original intellect, 
and the results of its action; he has accom- 
plished things performed by no one else; 
has added to the stock of human knowledge, 
and there can be discerned through the 
quiet and elegant reserve of his book, traces 
of social and domestic surroundings that 
must have contributed something at least to 
the pleasures even of what Mr. Babbage 
himself calls “ The Life of a Philosopher.” 

i 

FAvVoRABLE.—The PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL is an excellent periodical, and has met 
with a gracious reception by the public. 
We congratulate its publishers upon their 





deserved success, and commend the JouRNAL 
as a publication which should find a sub- 
scriber in every intelligent person.—The 
Methodist, New York, Nov. 13, 1869. 


—~+eo—__—_ 


PATRICK J. COOGAN. 


tT portrait is expressive of well- 
marked traits of character in the 
original. He is a lively, vivacious, frank, 
communicative man; has a strong will, 
a disposition to act on the impulse of the 
moment, and a warmly sympathetic na- 
ture. 

The Mental predominates over the Vi- 
tal and Motive, yet there is a good base 
of brain and a development of the bony 
structure sufficient to render him endur- 
ing, tough, and recuperative. He has a 
strongly marked development of the ob- 
serving faculties; he is of quick percep- 
tion, and gathers knowledge with facility 
in his intercourse with the world of ac- 
tivity around him. This quality, associ- 
ated with his large Constructiveness and 
Ideality, should make him facile in plan- 
ning and arranging business, and inge- 
nious in expedients for the advantage 
of himself or others. His Language is 
large. Culture and practice would make 
him a good offhand speaker, indeed one 
who would embody much of the polish 
and effectiveness of rhetoric. ~e 

The photograph from which the por- 
trait was engraved was taken in 1864, 
at the time Mr. Coogan was a fugitive 
from home, and its apparent emaciation 
and ill health are due chiefly to the sad 
experiences he had just passed through. 

Mr. Coogan was born at Ballinasloe, in 
Ireland, in the year 1820. The name in that 
part of the country is limited to the imme- 
diate descendants of his grandfather, who 
with a brother removed thither from the 
south of Ireland, while another brother emi- 
grated to the United States and served in the 
war of 1812 as a quartermaster. The latter 
bore a name identical with the subject of our 
sketch, viz., Patrick J. Coogan. 
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When almost nineteen years of age Mr. 
Coogan came to America. He had learned 
the carpenter’s trade at home, and went to 
work at it here. When the Mexican war 
opened, he enlisted in the artillery service 
and was appointed first artificer. He parti- 
cipated in the military operations at Tam- 
pico, Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, 
Cherubusco, Molino del Rey, Chapultepec, 
‘and finally at the gates of the city of Mexico. 
He served also in Florida among the Indians. 
In 1849 he withdrew 
from the army, bearing 
with him many vyalu- 
able presents as testimo- 
nials of esteem from the 
officers and men with 
whom he had been as- 
sociated so long. 

He had determined 
on traveling to the 
West, where he had 
one or two relatives, 
and with that intent 
directed his course 
through Georgia. At 
Atlanta, however, he 
was brought to a stand 
by a severe attack of 
fever. His recovery 
being slow, the physi- 
cians in charge recom- 
mended a return to the 








PORTRAIT OF PATRICK J. COOGAN. 


joined a volunteer regiment, and was elected 
captain. When the rebellion took form in 
the South, he was solicited to join in the 
movement; but here, in the very outset of 
the contest, Mr. Coogan took the stand 
which made him conspicuous in Southern 
politics. While he esteemed highly many 
of those who took part in the cause of seces- 
sion, he plainly assured them that he “ never 
would participate in anything against the 
integrity and dignity of the United States.” 
He “could not take up 
arms against the Gov- 
ernment which had 
received him so kindly 
when he came here, 
and for which he had 
fought in many a hard 
battle.” 

His business obliged 
him to mingle much 
with the more active 
people of Charleston, 
and as he was not par- 
ticularly reticent with 
reference to his politi- 
cal views, matters be- 
came so warm that he 
was obliged to leave 
the place; but it was 
not until October, 1864, 
when the exhausted re- 
sources of the “ Con- 





seaboard as most likely to hasten full recov- 
ery. He did so, and took up his quarters on 
Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston. There, 
improved health warranting the effort, Mr. 
Coogan undertook the management of a 
store, in which new sphere he acquitted him- 
self to the entire satisfaction of owners and 
patrons. 

An opportunity offering which he deemed 
advantageous, he left the Island and opened 
a restaurant in the business quarter of 
Charleston. An enterprising spirit and a 
prompt appreciation of the public wants 
early secured a high degree of success in this 
venture, and enabled him to extend his fa- 
cilities for the accommodation of patrons. 

As was altogether natural, his military ex- 
perience could not lie dormant when there 
were influences about him tending to arouse 
it; so, soon after he settled in Charleston, he 





federacy” in men and money compelled the 
attempt to replenish its army by extreme 
measures. The alternative being presented 
of entering the Confederate army or leaving 
home and family to take refuge beyond the 
bounds of Confederate authority, he chose 
the latter, and secretly embarked on.a vessel 
which safely ran the blockade of Charleston 
harbor, and landed him at Nassau, N. P. 
While there awaiting some tidings from his 
family, he was informed of the confiscation 
of his property. He remarked, dryly, that 
such proceeding would save him the pay- 
ment of the taxes for a short time. From 
Nassau he sailed to New York, where he re- 
mained until about the middle of February, 
1865, and then made preparations to return 
to Charleston. Three days after the surren- 
der of that place to the U. 8. forces Mr. Coo- 
gan entered it. 
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When the first Convention was called in 
South Carolina in accordance with the re- 
construction policy of Mr. Johnson, Mr. Coo- 
gan was elected the delegate from the 
Charleston district. This Convention was 
remarkable for little more than the ordinance 
for the abolition of slavery by the State, and 
for laying the basis for future legislation.. 

An election of members from the different 
parts of the State to revive the State Legis- 
lature followed not long after the adjourn- 
ment of the Convention, and to it as a rep- 
resentative of Charleston Mr. Coogan was 
sent by a good majority of votes, although 
his views of attachment to the Union had 
been plainly declared to all who sought 
them. At the first session he opposed the 
celebrated “ Black Code,” so called on account 
of its provisions with reference to the future 
condition of the freedmen of the State. 

After the adjournment of this first session, 
an extra session of the Legislature was call- 
ed, during which the amendment now known 
as the Fourteenth Article of the Constitution 
of the U. S. was introduced, but was not re- 
ported upon by the committee having it in 
charge until almost the last hour of the ses- 
sion, and then unfavorably. When the ex- 
pression of the members was taken with 
reference to the acceptance of the report of 
the committee, Mr. Coogan was the only 
man to vote No, in the whole assembly, a 
manifestation of courage and fidelity to prin- 
ciple which though it subjected him to the 
sharp displeasure of nearly all his political 
associates at the time, has since secured the 
approval of those in his State who have 
come to appreciate the sound judgment and 
foresight which guided his action. 

Mr. Coogan recovered his real property 
which had been confiscated as already men- 
tioned, but in a much deteriorated condition, 
the buildings having been considerably in- 
jured in the bombardment. He had also a 
large amount of money imvested in cotton 
which he left in Charleston at the time of his 
flight. This, however, on the occupation of 
the city by the. Union forces, was seized as 
rebel property, and was so manipulated by 
those who professed to be Government 
agents, that he did not succeed in recovering 
more than a quarter of its value. 

Mr, Coogan is still a resident of Charles- 





ton, and takes an active interest in political 
affairs, filling two or three important official 
positions, 

—— ~6o—___—_—_— 

Marie Sucar.—The annual crop of this 
northern luxury, produced in these States, now 
exceeds $8,000,000 in cash value. An item 
worth saving. It is gratifying to observe in 
our numerous agricultural journals a disposi- 
tion on the part of the editors to encourage the’ 
planting of sugar-maples in every available sit- 
uation, on hill-sides, along water-courses, on 
mountains, in glens, along road-ways, and in 
waste places. These healthy and beautiful 
trees grow luxuriantly ; and besides affording 
a pleasant shade from summer’s sun, and 
the sweetest of sweet sugar, they are very 
valuable both for timber and for fuel. We 
hope to see millions of these trees all through 
prairie land and otherwhere, the growing of 
which would add a thousand per cent. 
above cost to every farm on which they 
may be planted. Now is the time to get ready 
for spring planting. 

———_20o—_—_—__ 
SHAKING HANDS. 


ESIDES the “signs ‘of character” indicated 

in New Physiognomy, this process has other 
significations, as seen in Dr. John Hall’s dis- 
course, in a recent number of the New York 
Observer, upon “Certain Secondary Means of 
Grace.” 

I maintain that shaking of hands, rightly 
administered, is a means of grace. You, my 
dear sir, are established, and every one knows 
you to be a solid man.’ There is a man beside 
you just fighting his battle and making his 
way. You know him, and nod tohim. Take 
him by the hand, my dear sir. It will do him 
good; and if he be cast down a little, as men 
will sometimes be, it may encourage him. 
“Our minister shook hands with me.” What 
made that hulking fellow, too big to be a boy, 
too raw to be a man, announce that fact so 
loudly when he went home? The truth is, 
for sensible effects on him, it was more than 
the sermon. Jvhn Smith has been a hard 
drinker, but is trying fairly to get out of it. 
Going down the village street, he mects Mr. 
Brown, who is “ boss” at “the works above.” 
Mr. Brown shakes hand with “ Mr. Smith,” in 
sight of the entire village. Does that do Smith 
any good? I tell you it is as good to him as 
one of Mr. Gough’s admirable lectures. It 
says as plainly as if Mr. Brown had written it: 
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“Mr. Smith, you have only to take care of 
yourself, and you will be a respectable man in 
spite of all.” That makes Smith stronger; 
and when he goes to church next Sabbath, and 
looks over at Mr. Brown, he will find it easier 
to believe God’s most loving Word: “ Their 
sins and their iniquities I will remember no 
more.” So “shake hands and be friends ”—at 
market, on the street, and, above all, at church. 
I presume the Apostle meant something when 
he said: “Greet all the brethren with a holy 
kiss.” Some quit church for want of this 
means of grace. Everybody looks as if just 
returned from the North Pole, and there had 
not been time to thaw, and the deacon who 
“runs the church” (if anything so lifeless can 
be said to be run) had been in command of the 
party. I suspect the boys sometimes say: 
“Well, I guess I ought to be good, but if I 
ever do, it won’t be ‘long with the deacon.” 
They wait, poor boys, till some one comes 
along with heart—getting no good in the mean- 
time—whose genial, life-like ways make them 
“feel kind o’ good,” and they catch the inspi- 
ration, “and run with gladness in the way of 
God's commandments.” 
——3¢9o—_—. 


UNCLE NATHAN,//0Y(25 


HAT Uncle Nathan from the start was a 

good fellow, no one ever attempted to doubt. 
It would have been absurd to do so. He had 
much more patience than Job ever had; and 
the way he bore his share of life’s difficulties, 
without ever saying a naughty word, would 
have surprised St. Paul himself. But aunt, 
that was Uncle Nathan’s lawful companion, 
hadn’t one single grain of forbearance. If any 
one thing ever suited her, it never happened to 
be known. From morning till noon, from noon 
till night, and goodness only knows how long 
after night, it was scold, scold, scold; and 
neither you nor I, nor any one else, except the 
aforesaid uncle, could form the remotest idea 
of her keep-at-anything-a-tiveness. Faint! 
why, she would faint fifteen times a day when 
in moderate health, and no one could imagine 
how often when unwell, and that happened to 
be most of her time. Uncle Nathan married 
an invalid, a compound mixture of woman and 
hysterics, and no preventing Providence, she 
would remain so; and she did. To have at- 
tempted to please her would have been a fail- 
ure, and, consequently, no one ever attempted 
it. But Uncle Nathan fever lost his patience, 
or anything else, except an old jack-knife, the 
loss of which was soon forgotten. The neigh- 


bors all said that any other man living or dead 
would have committed suicide. But, of course, 
what neighbors say can not be relied upon. 
Be that as it may, Uncle Nathan didn’t com- 
mit suicide, commit himself or anybody else. 
He knew his destiny, and fill it he would, if 
aunt scolded the rattling end of her tongue off. 
His brother-in-law cheated him out of his farm, 
out of his eye-teeth, out of everything, except 
his patience and his wife. With: these he left 
‘ the land of his fathers, the graves of his moth- 
ers, and went to Ohio. On the road, however, 
he came very near losing half of his property— 
his patience. Aunt scolded worse than ever. 
She didn’t want to go. Uncle told her very 
quietly she might stay. Then she got out of 
humor, and go she would, and go she did. Of 
course the cars would run off the track, there 
was nothing to prevent them, and they would 
be mashed into a thousand pieces; and she 
knew the steamboat boiler would burst, and 
they would be blown sky-high, if not higher. 
But they landed safe and sound, bought a little 
farm, and uncle went to farming, and aunt to 
scolding. 
They had children, one after another, bright, 
happy children, like uncle; and as the family 


increased, aunt’s patience also increased, and 


so did uncle’s. After five little cousins were 
born, aunt grew fleshy, good-natured, quiet, 
unassuming as any aunt on top of terra-firma, 
Uncle was supremely happy. No cricket in the 
corner was more merry ; and he worked from 
four o’clock in the morning until nine o’clock 
at night; and behold! the reward of patience 
and industry was wealth, on a small scale, and 
all would have went well if it hadn’t been for 
that infernal war—the rebellion. Why did the 
great rebellion affect them? Uncle, when a 
boy, had the measles, the mumps, the whoop- 
ing-cough, the scarlet fever, chicken-pox, tooth- 
ache, colic, and the typhoid fever; the latter 
falling into his ankle crippled him for life; and 
if there was war in heaven, war on earth, and 
war in the other place, what difference did it 
make to him? Cripples never go to war. So, 
while almost a million of the brave-spirited 
men of the North were fighting for the Union, 
Uncle Nathan was at home whistling “ Yankee 
Doodle,” raising sorghum, and—nursing the 
baby. But alas! “all things are not what 
they seem.” Uncle Sam wanted more men. 
The loyal sons of Ohio had volunteered and 
volunteered until they wouldn’t “do so any 
more,”—and so they were drafted. 

Then aunt was in four hundred and fifty 





times more trouble than ever before. If every 
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man in the county escaped, uncle would be 
drafted ; and he might just as well take a few 
cakes in his pocket and start for the front, get 
killed, leave her and every mother’s son of ’em 
a widow, and be done with it. Uncle Nathan, 
patient, quiet, unassuming Uncle Nathan, said 
he wouldn’t be drafted; they didn’t want 
cripples. But for once aunt was right. He 
was drafted. Goto war! No,sir; he was too 
patient to go to war, he would wait. It almost 
broke them up to pay six hundred dollars; and 
even before it was paid, peace dawned, and the 
drafted men returned home, having never fired 
ashot. So Uncle Nathan with all his patience 
wasn’t very patriotic. However, I am happy 
to add that they are getting along finely. 
Xxx. 


THEORY OF THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


HE aurora borealis is probably a daily phe- 
nomenon, but only of a variable intensity. 
The differences in its intensity will account 
for its not being always perceptible. The atmos- 
phere is constantly charged with positive elec- 
tricity, which being furnished by the vapors that 
rise from the sea, essentially in tropical regions, 
the earth itself is negatively electrized. The 
recomposition or neutralization of the two con- 
trary electricities of the atmosphere and of the 
terrestial globe is brought about by means of 
the greater or less moisture with which the 
lower strata of the air are impregnated. It is 
in the polar regions, where the eternal ices that 
reign there constantly condense the aqueous 
vapors under the form of haze, that this re- 
composition must be brought about; the more 
so, as the positive vapors are carried thither 
and accumulated by the tropicai current, which, 
setting out from the equatorial regions, where 
it occupies the most elevated regions of the at- 
mosphere, descends in proportion as it advances 
toward the higher latitudes, until it comes in 
contact with the earth. It is there, then, that 
the discharges between the positive electricity 
of the vapors and the negative of the earth 
must essentially take place, with accompani- 
ment of light. When sufficiently intense, this 
phenomenon of light announces that the dis- 
turbed equilibrium has and is being reinstated, 
finally in the nominal distribution of its elec- 
tricity. This phenomenon being electrical and 
partaking of two kinds of electricity, it follows 
that when the aurora is very intense, an equi- 
librium is sought to be established by any con- 
ductors in connection with the earth, hence the 
disturbances to telegraph wires. These dis- 





turbances vary in intensity, and are manifested 
in places where the aurora is not visible. The 
intimate and constant connection tha‘ reigns 
between the phenomenon of the aurora borealis 
and terrestial magnetism led M. de Humboldt 
to designate under the name of magnetic storm 
the whole of the disturbances that are mani- 
fested in the equilibrium of the magnetic forces 
of the earth. 

After a brilliant aurora borealis, we may be 
able to recognize on the following morning 
trains of clouds which, during the night, had 
appeared as so many luminous rays. 


#06 - 


DREAMS, OR SEEING IN SLEEP.—The St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Herald of the 31st ultimo re- 
ports the following for the benefit of unbe- 
lievers in dreams: In the fall of 1867—now 


more than two years ago—a person named. 


E. B. Smith entered the office of the county 
clerk, Mr. W. M. Sherwood, and made a pay- 
ment of a claim in two county warrants of 
fifty dollars each, taking the clerk’s receipt. 
Mr. Sherwood laid the warrants away, and 
forgot where he had placed them. He 
searched every nook and corner of his office 
without success. They were lost effectually. 
The deputy clerk, Mr. M. K. Sherwood, was 
absent at the time, and of course knew noth- 
ing of them. Last Monday Mr. Sherwood’s 
taxes were to be paid, and he dolefully re- 
marked to his son and deputy, “ Kinsey, if I 
only had those two lost warrants now, how 
nicely they would come in for the payment 
of these taxes.” This little speech made a 
deep impression on the son’s mind, and, sym- 
pathizing with the old gentleman, he gave 
the subject a long cogitation. That night he 
dreamed of the warrants—that they were ina 
certain “ pigeon hole” of a desk at the office. 
The dream affected him so strongly that next 
morning he told his father and other parties 
of it, expressing a belief that the warrants 
were in the place his vision had shown them 
to him. He then hastened to the office, and 
there, in the very spot, covered by some old 
legal papers, were the warrants ! 

[Why is it that we see in our sleep that 
which we do not see when all our faculties 
are awake? Is it because the senses—which 
make us conscious to external objects—are in 
repose, and that the sentiments then have 
possession? What is it which permits one 
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to become a clairvoyant? What gives the 
power of prophecy? Why are our dreams 
sometimes only wild vagaries, and at other 
times marvelously correct? What causes us 
to see visions? These are interesting ques- 
tions, and we shall endeavor to answer or 
discuss them rationally in the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. } 

——+0+—_—_ 

PROVERBS. 


HEAVENLY happiness and purity are worth 
striving for. Thy earthly yiel€ may fail 
frem causes beyond thy control, but thy 
heavenly treasures must ever increase as 
thou dost become more and still more pure. 


Worship only God. Your brother man is 
only His child, and in His image created, 
always worthy of love, but never of adora- 
tion. 

One good deed—one kind, encouraging 
word, or one pure, fervent aspiration is 
worth more unto a dying man than all the 
earth combined. 


He hath lands, wealth, and worldly 
honors ; yet these are not that after which 
he is seeking. © 2 


——__ +08 -—— 


PurReNoLocy N° Pirtssure. — The 
Christian Radical of Pittsburg made the follow- 
ing observations among others with reference to a 
recent phrenological visit in that city by a repre- 
sentative of our establishment. 

“The large attendance of our citizens is the 
best evidence that this science of thought and life 
is appreciated here. The advice and suggestions 
which accompany each examination are of perma- 
nent value, aside from the written chart and the 
manual of instruction. Persons about fixing upon 
their pursuits for life will here find just the helps 
that they most need. Individuality of character 
has the recognition it deserves, and the talents are 
directed into legitimate and congenial pursuits. 
The thinking portion of the community are always 
ready to appreciate such an opportunity as is now 
offered for personal instruction in the responsible 
duties and every-day occupations of life. Young 
men, especially, find great advantage in having 
secured a full written chart from a reliable phre- 
nologist. It directly aids them to situations not 
only, but to success and happiness as well. It is 
a most delightful place to spend an hour in these 
rooms where there are so many portraits of dis- 
tinguished characters, and such an original and 
ready “‘ off-hand” lecturer as Mr. Nelson Sizer. 
It is a cheery, wholesome place to any one. Let 
the busy merchant, the weary mechanic, the 





gentleman of leisure, the teacher, the parent, the 
child, anybody, turn in for a little while at Lafay- 
ette Hall, and learn something of vital import- 
ance in the secret of true living.” 





Tue Pureno.ocicat Journat (S. R. 
Wells, New York) with the January number com- 
mences its fiftieth volume in a more convenient 
form. Its character is too well,known to need 
specification. As the exponent of phrenological 
science it has no rival. Each number is profusely 
illustrated with portraits of noted persons, and its 
literary features are worthy of all praise. Would 
we could say the same of its views upon Phrenol- 
ogy and kindred subjects.—Christian Intelligencer. 

We thank the editor for his courtesy and his 
candor. He is not alone in his objections to Phre- 
nology, ete. We may not hope to bring all the 
world toa belief in the doctrines we teach; but 
we shall do the best we can to “ explain our posi- 
tion,”’ and show the harmony between Phrenology 
and other truths. We are encouraged with the 
progress now making, and rejoice in the large 
number of clergymen and scientific men who sus- 
tain us. 


For Our Doung Folks. 


THE BOY OF HIS WORD. 


You may sing of the heroes of yore, 
You may speak of the deeds they have done, 
Of the foes they have slain by the score, 
Of the glorious battles they’ve won ; 
You may seek to eternize their fame, 
And it may be with goodly success ; 
But it is not the warrior’s name 
That this heart and this spirit would bless, 
Thongh oft at their mention my soul hath been stirr’d, 
Yet dearer to me is the boy of his word! 
You may speak of the great ones of earth, 
Of prelates, of princes, of kings,— 
I doubt not there’s something of worth 
In the bosom of all human things; 
But dearer to me than the whole, 
Than the pageantry, splendor, and pride, 
Is the boy with a frank, honest sonl, 
Who never his word hath belied. 
Yes, prized above all that this earth can afford, 
Though lowly and poor, is the boy of his word.’ 
L. OF 8, 











——- 06 --— 
THE TURNING-POINT. 


GOOD minister had grown weary over 

his books, and so threw them all aside 

for a brisk walk in the open air. Nothing 

rests body and mind like this. No brandy 

bitters can give such a spring to the spirits 

as pure, fresh air. A pleasant companion is 

an excellent thing in a walk, but any one may 
have the c any of pleasant thoughts. 

As Dr. B—— was passing the corner of the 

Park, he observed a lad with a valise in his 
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hand, just turning into the street. He paused 
a moment, as if uncertain which course to 
take. A moment’s glance showed to the 
clergyman that the lad was from the country. 
Such ruddy cheeks and vigorous muscles did 
not grow in the shade of a city home. It 
flashed through the good man’s mind, that 
this boy was leaving his early home as he 
had done some forty years ago; and in im- 
agination he recalled that parting scene with 
a feeling of gentle sadness that made him at 
once feel an interest in the boy 
before him. It is wonderful how 
rapidly thought can move. How 
much we can think of almost in 
an instant. 

“Please, sir, will you direct 
me to Le Roy Street?” he asked 
respectfully. 

The clergyman gave the desir- 
ed direction, and then added: 

“You have come from a home 
in the country to find a situa- 
tion in the city, have you, my 
boy?” 

There was something so kind- 
ly in the tone that it went at 
once to the boy’s heart. A mo- 
ment before he had felt so utter- 
ly alone! Now he felt that this 
voice was one of real sympathy, 
and its effect was electrical. 

“My father died a month ago,” 
he said, “and my mother has got 
a place for me in my cousin’s 
store.” 

“Well, my boy, I trust you 
have had a good mother; I can 
usually tell by a boy’s looks what 
kind of a mother he has. Re- 
member all her good counsels, and be es- 
pecially careful how you spend your Sab- 
baths. If you begin by going out to walk 
for your health or pleasure, you will end in 
the liquor-saloon, and all the haunts of wick- 
edness. Anchor yourself in the church and 
the Sabbath-school. Here is the address of 
mine, if you would like to attend it. Our 
superintendent loves boys, and so do I. Re- 
member that the way you spend your first 
Sabbath in the city will very Jikely be the 
turning-point of your life. @eod-by, and 
may God give you his blessing always.” 

The good man gave his hand heartily to 








the stranger-lad as he bade him good-by. It 
cost him nothing; but he knew full well how 
sweet such little wayside kindnesses are to 
the hearts of the lonely and home-sick. 

“Tl walk the length of this city through 
to find that man’s church and Sunday- 
school,” said Robbie to himself, as he walked 
rapidly on, his heart cheered and strength- 
ened by that little act of sympathy. 

When the next Sunday came, however, it 
found him worn down with his unaccustomed 


— 
es 


i) 





tasks. A young man in the store, with whom 
he had formed a pleasant acquaintance, invit- 
ed him to take a stroll about the city. 

“Tll show you some of the sights, and 
treat you to a dinner of oysters down in a 
saloon I know of, where they keep open on 
Sundays. The shutters are closed, out of 
respect to the day, you know; but there is 
always plenty to eat and drink inside on all 
days and hours. They have all kinds of 
liquors, too, and make splendid punch.” 

Robbie felt lonely enough that day. His 
thoughts ran back to his old home, and more 
than once the tears started in his eyes. The 
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young man seemed so pleasant and friendly, 
he was just on the eve of yielding to his 
temptations “just this once.” But then the 
thought of the good minister's words about 
this day being a turning-point in his life, 
came back to him just in time. He politely 
declined the invitation, and found his way 
to the morning Sabbath-school to which he 
had been directed, 

Ever afterward, he felt that he had a home 
in that great city. A kind supenatendent, 
and a warm-hearted teacher, who welcomed 
him with a cordial grasp of the hand, effect- 
ually “ anchored” him in the Sunday-school. 
His career in after-life was useful, honorable, 
and successful ; a very marked contrast with 
the Sabbath-breaking boys, who ran rapidly 
down the scale of dissipation until they 
reached the level of the common drunkard. 
Sabbath-breaking and liquor-drinking are 
twin cousins.— Youth’s Temperance Banner. 





€ ommunications 
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Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem «ufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without tndorsing either the opinions or the alleged facta, 





SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 


SECOND PAPER. 


However mysterious to science is the associa- 
tion of numberless dark cross lines or bars in the 
solar prismatic colors when dissected by a prism ; 
or the cause of the prescribed number of brilliant 
or colored cross lines appearing in the spectra 
from the fused metals when tested by the same 
prism—in which a certain number of lines associ- 
ated with each metal is said to find correspondence 
in distinct groups, it becomes a matter of primary 
importance to ascertain, as far as science and 
reasoning as well as known solar phenomena may 
aid us, whether such spectra coming from our 
great luminary are associated with streams of elec- 
tricity emanating from the sun as an inexhaustible 
power; or are simply contained in the beams of a 
great, but, necessarily, ephemeral conflagration, 
derived from the sun’s incandescence. The spec- 
troscopists claim the latter or incandescent hypo- 
thesis. 

It is here claimed, with much more consistent 
reasoning, as we think, that solar light and heat 
are electric, and that the photosphere of the sun is 
the charged Leyden jar of our system (inter- 
changeably renewed by the revolving and, thus, 
electrically engendering planets and spheres of 
space), and that this inexhaustible light and heat, 
with all their vitalizing and actinic effects (which 





a mere conflagration, or incandescence, is inade- 
quate to produce), are not developed into light and 
heat until reaching the attracting planets, and thus 
forever operate to perpetuate and perfect the 
mighty system of all created worlds. Therefore 
this electric center may be as cool as a Leyden jar 
when charged with electricity. 

Believing that solar light and heat are electric, 
and that electricity pervades everything, and that 
its dual office, throughout creation, is to combine 
and disintegrate, and that by its rapid flight it, 
necessarily, heats everything that stops or opposes 
its passage, so, in its active state, emanating from 
everything, it carries with it, in its eternal round 
from atom to atom and from globe to globe, the 
combined expression of varied elements, such as 
the metals and elemental gases, of which the 
spectroscope takes cognizance, by analyzing or 
separating them into distinct characters, as indi- 
cated by the varied cross lines or bars. 

We can as philosophically assume that electric 
emanations from objects carry expressions of those 
objects in characteristic lines forming their spec- 
tra, as assert that beams of light from burning 
objects carry similar characteristic lines into their 
spectra—as electric action is always developed in 
disintegrating conflagrations—and so, probably, 
depend for such expressions, in both cases, upon 
electric characteristics. 

If these are the conditions or characteristics of 
electricity, then the spectrum of solar light and 
the spectrum of the fused metals and elemental 
gases find ready analogy in similar cross lines or 
bars, without necessitating that the former should 
be in the fused or incandescent state; while the 
similar lines or bars in the latter may only be 
developed by us when fused or decomposed. Thus 
the want of analogy in the celestial and terrestrial 
spectra, in the color of the bars, may readily be 
accounted for—the absence of fire in the former 
rendering the cross bars dark; while the highly 
fused state of the latter transforms them into 


| brilliant or colored lines. 


With this data, in explanation of spectrum 
analogy, we may do away with the ephemeral and 
conflicting hypothesis of spectroscopists, ‘that 
all suns or visible globe creations in space, except- 
ing our comparative insignificant planets, are only 
great globes of fire,”’ ever, necessarily, lessening in 
brilliancy; and eventually, as necessarily, to be 
forever blotted out, leaving only a great gulf of 
blackness pervading space, and the consequently 
extinguishing all dependent organic existences. 

As vegetation will not continue to grow and 
retain a healthy color in a long absence of solar 
light and heat, however much artificial light and 
heat (unless the same is electric) be supplied, it 
warrants us in assuming that actinic and vitalizing 
rays do not emanate from a mere conflagration, or 
molten state of the sun; hence the celestial spec- 
trum theory is unsatisfactory, as well as deemed to 
be inadequate for the varied beneficent effects 
eternally proceeding from our great luminary. 
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The rosy protuberances, or knobs of light, seen 
during total eclipses of the sun, are here held to be 
electric flashes or auroral coruscations, such as 
seen in our northern lights. 

It is easy to jump to new conclusions from new 
experiments, but unless in doing so we can satis- 
factorily account for well-known phenomena, 
acceptance for such hypothesis should be withheld 
until the new conclusions comport with the known 
characteristics ; which is certainly, as yet, far from 
being the case with celestial spectra. 

It would be difficult for the spectroscopists, on 
their assumption of the light and heat of the sun 
being due to its molten state, to account for heat 
from a mere conflagration passing through all the 
intervening space of intense cold, calculated to be 
200 degrees below zero, when they know that a 
lafge fire in our atmosphere (dense as compared 
to space) can not be felt so long as a cold column 
intervenes—witness the great conflagration in New 
York the night of 16th December, 1835, when by 
its light I could see to read fine print on Staten 
Island, six miles distant; yet a thermometer ex- 
posed to its rays marked only one degree above 
zero; so that the heat from that great wall of fire 
was not there perceptible; while the water froze 
in the engine hose only a few hundred feet distant 
from the conflagration, and the large body of snow, 
then in contiguous streets, remained congealed, or 
was converted into ice. 

Heat is always readily developed from electricity 
at or near the*‘conducting body, however far 
removed from its source as the attracting planets ; 
and however cold may be the intervening stratum 
of air—witness the intense heat of the condensed 
sparks, or of the lightning stroke, coming from a 
cool cloud and passing through the intervening 
cold air high in the heavens. The electric fluid 

“comes cool from the cloud, and is only developed 
into the intense light and heat of the concentrated 
lightning flash before reaching the eagth or other 
contiguous negative body, because passing so 
instantaneously and in a concentrated stroke 
through our dense air it burns the materials of 
that air; whereas the sun's electricity comes 
through the thin medium of space, and in diffused 
streams to the many points of attraction of the 
planets; hence there is nothing intervening to 
burn, and, thus, the sun’s electricity is not de- 
veloped into light and heat until reaching the 
planets, and so is not lost into the unattracting 
surrounding space. 

Again, let spectroscopists on the solar incandes- 
cent theory account for the always black centers 
of solar spots, as well as their continuance in the 
same positions for from several up to sixty and 
seventy days; what should make a core of black, 
when all is white heat below and incandescent 
fumes above, according to their theory ? and whence 
the underlying gray penumbra in every solar spot 
being of about equal thickness with the photo- 
sphere when measured by a micrometer? and how 
are the two layers, like two coatings of an onion, 





so long continued in one place on the sun’s 
surface? How can such conditions be while the 
whole body of the sun, according to the spectro- 
scopists, is one wild caldron of intense incandes- 
cence, throwing off flames 60 and 70,000 miles 
beyond the borders of the sun? 

CHAS. E. TOWNSEND, 


——_+0e-___—__ 


Communtsm AND NaTIonat TAXxatron, 
—By a recent decision of Mr. Delano, Internal 
Revenue Commissioner, the Oneida Community, 
the Shaker Societies, and other associations which 
live together in a co-operative way, are to be re- 
garded in their several communities as one family 
each, and so the assessors have been instructed to 
allow the deduction of but one thousand dollars 
from its income taken in the aggregate. This 
decision, being made at this late hour, and in view 
of the rights of these people as individual citizens, 
is plainly unreasonable and unjust. If forty or 
more families choose to combine their property 
and efforts for the carrying out of any special) 
enterprise, we can not see how on that account 
they forfeit their rights as individuals to the pro- 
tection of law. Certainly an association of two 
or three hundred people can not constitute a 
“family” in the sense of the law providing for 
the collection of the tax on incomes. Commis- 
sioner Delano in his desire to increase the revenue 
has committed a manifest error. 


A Canpip ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—LYTLE 
City, Iowa. PUBLISHER OF THE AMERICAN PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL—Dear Sir: I commenced to 
study the science of Phrenology at the age of six- 
teen years, and soon became impressed with its 
importance. George Combe’s “‘ System of Phrenol- 
ogy”’ is about the extent of my study with the 
exception of your JOURNAL, which I read two years. 
There is enoussh in Mr. Combe’s treatise to con- 
vince any one possessing ordinary perception of 
the truth and importance of the science. During 
the past two years I have applied myself to the 
study and contemplation of the mind of man in 
connection with the Gospel of Christ, the general 
laws of our Creator, and the immortality of the 
soul. Upon these grave and important questions 
the science of the mind has given me more light 
than any other one science known to man. I 
believe that science, or the unfolding of the laws 
of the Creator, will eventually prove and sustain 
the declarations of Christ and of the prophets; 
but I look upon the science of the mind, or Phre- 
nology, as being the key to the Gospel in particu- 
lar; for by it we are enabled to analyze and define 
the character of Christ the author of that Gospel. 
Having myself become a believer in Christ and of 
life beyond the grave, and this very mental science 
being the medium which brought about this happy 
result for me, I would like to aid in disseminating 
its truths among my‘fellow-men, and know of no 
better way at present than by extending the cir- 
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culation of the A. P. J. Although there are many 
that do not believe in the science, and attempt to 
oppose it, it is still advancing rapidly; and many 
even who professedly oppose it make use of its 
terms in speaking of the characters of men. One 
thing is sure, no one can combat successfully with 
any treatise or system, whether true or false, with- 
out first becoming acquainted with it; and to 
become acquainted with truth, such as is revealed 
in Phrenology, would be but to indorse it. Con- 
sequently ignorant: combatants are little to be 
feared. —_ 


Happiness as AN Art.—Man is able 
to operate on himself and on the events, and 
hence happiness is an art. Although this art is 
not found in the encyclopedias, I believe that it 
not the less deserves our examination. 

What is sorrow? It is those wishes that go be- 
yond our reach. The Orientals write, that Or- 
mudz once approached the virtuous Usbeck and 
said to him, ‘‘ Express a wish, and I will fulfill it.’’ 
“Creator of light,’’ answered the sage, ‘I pray 
you to limit my wishes for the only good that I 
can not be without.” 

Will ambition pacify us? He that is troubled 
with it is like the child who imagines that the top 
of yonder far-off mountain is the limit of the ho- 
rizon; but from this mountain to the next the 
view extends again over unseen spaces. In the 
mean time we get discouraged and lose the pa- 
tience that is necessary to decide on our wishes. 
We agitate in order to gain a fortune, esteem, and 
honor. 

Come, Charron, you worthy friend of Montaigne, 
and repeat the truth for us in your powerful and 
plain language, at the present time forgotten. 
“ The first and most important advice is this: Not 
to live heedlessly, like nearly all men do. They 
have no taste for life; they do not own it; they 
do not enjoy it; but they use it to do other things. 
* * * With too much zeal, they attach them- 
selves to everything possible. Some strive for 
knowledge, honor, dignity, riches; others live for 
pleasure,—they hunt, play, and try to pass time 
away; others devote themselves to speculations, 
fanciés, discoveries; others apply themselves to 
the managenrent of estates, to do business, and so 
forth; but they do not think of living. They live 
like as they were destined to think of something 
else. Life is for them like an appointed aim, an 
allowance of time to bestow on something else. 
All this is wrong; it is mischief and fraud, commit- 
ted against themselves.” 

When we, without confining ourselves to any 
particular system, duly consider what the most im- 
portant and essential things are injife, we find that 
these are—peace of mind, independence, health. 
Let us aim at the possession of these good things; 
they are difficult to combine, and yet if they were 
all that the ambition of mankind aimed at, what a 
happy change would take place on earth !—Frag- 
ments from J. Droz. 





Eo our Eorcespondents. 


Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest 
will be promptly answered by letter, if u stamp be inclosed 
Sor the return postage. 





Leeat Epucation.—The most approv- 
ed method of obtaining a practical knowledge of 
legal science is by attending the prescribed ses- 
sions of a good law school. A young man may 
read law in an office—in accordance with the old 
custom—but he will waste a great deal of time 
over that which may never be of use to him, to say 
nothing of the confusion of ideas resulting from 
much reading. Ata law school chief attention is 
given by the faculty to those subjects which will 
be of immediate interest to the student when he 
commences to practice. The writings of the lead- 
ing jurists of ancient and modern times are ana- 
lyzed and digested, and what there is of value in 
them to the attorney and counselor is clearly 
pointed out. Sham trials or ‘‘ moot courts” are 
held, in which the student is required to take part 
and illustrate as far as may be his legal acquire- 
ments in the examination of witnesses, the discus- 
sion of points of law, the address to the jury, and 
the conduct generally of causes of litigation. Thus 
the student is prepared for the actual business of 
his chosen profession in the most practical manner 
possible. — 

Cumate or Ataska.—D. T. Ques. 
Alaska, according to my geography, is a good way 
north of Oregon, and yet it is said that the temper- 


ature is but a little colder, if any, than that of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Why is this? 


Ans. Alaska, or, as it was formerly called, Rus- 
sian America, is situated about nine hundred miles 
farther to the north than Boston, and its moderate 
climate, or rather the moderate temperature of the 
southern half of it, is due to the fact that there is 
a great warm stream of water flowing from Formosa 
island and the eastern parts of Japan across the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and the great volume of air that ac- 
companies this stream, maintains the temperature 
of Alaska at a much higher point than it would be 
were it not thus affected. This theory is held by 
scientific men, some of whom assert it from per- 
sonal exploration. —_ 


Names or THE Montus.— W. M. 
. Ihave noticed that members of the Society 
of Friends, in writing or speaking of any particu- 
lar dates, do not make use of the common names 
of the months, but indicate them bY numbers, and 
I have been told that those straight-laced people 
allege as the reason for their practice in that re- 
spect that the names of the months are of profane 
origin, and to use them is to practice a kind of 
idolatry. Will you take the trouble to give me 
and other readers of your JouRNAL the origin of 
the names January, February, March, etc. ? 
Ans, 1, January is so called from Janus, who, ac- 


cording to the Roman mythology, was god of the 
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year, and presided over the commencement of all 
undertakings. 

2. February takes its name from the Latin febrwo, 
I purify ; because in this month the Romans had 
certain religious ceremonials designed for moral 
purification. 

8. March is named from Mars, the god of war, 
and supposed father of Romulus, the founder of 
Rome. , 

4. April is derived from aperio, to open, because 
in this month vegetation began to open and bud. 

5. May is either from majores, old men, or from 
Maia, mother of Mercury, to whom sacrifices were 
made on the first day. 

6. June is either from Juno, or from juniores, 
young men, to whom the month was dedicated. 

7. July is from Julius, and was so named by Au- 
gustus, in honor of Julius Cesar. 

8. August is named in honor of Augustus. 

9. September is from septem, seven; this having 
been the seventh month, when the Romans began 
the year with March. 

10. October; 11. November; 12. December ;— 
these names respectively signify eighth, ninth, 
and tenth, and were given when March was reck- 
oned the first month. 

Perhaps some better names might be substituted 
for all, or those especially which have some rela- 
tion to classical mythology or the mere perpetua- 
tion of certain Roman emperors; but they have 
been used so long, and are so thoroughly diffused 
in modern literature, that it would be very difficult 
to bring about an entire change. 


CatTarru —Cavuse anp Cure.—The 
chief cause of this disagreeable and sometimes fa- 
tal malady is found in a morbid condition of the 
system. The secretory vessels being clogged with 
effete matter are dull and sluggish, and the insens- 
ible excreta of the body not finding ready passage 
through these their proper outlets, are dispersed 
through the system, the nostrils soon becoming 
choked up with the refuse matter which, disap- 
pointed by the blockade of its normal channels, 
secks egress through them. 

This morbid condition of the organs of secretion 
is due to improper diet and mode of life, and if 
we remedy it by resorting to those hygienic meas- 
ures which are according to the laws of health, 
we also, as a matter of course, remove the root of 
catarrhal troubles. The use of too much greasy, 
highly-seasoned, and hard-to-be-digested food ; the 
lack of out-of-door exercise to stimulate the cir- 
culation of the blood and to tone up and strength- 
en the whole system; the lack of sufficient sleep 
for the thorough rest of the bodily functions, espe- 
cially of the nervous system; the infrequency of 
thorough ablutions ; and the absence of system in 
daily life, constitute the main body of the ineon- 
sistencies of which most men are culpable who 
complain of ill-health with reference to the stom- 
ach, liver, lungs, kidneys, ete. 

Good, wholesome, free food, like Graham bread, 





potatoes, rice, hominy, oatmeal, vegetables plainly 
cooked, fresh lean meat without rich gravies or 
condiments, ripe fruits in the natural or plainly 
stewed shape, eaten at regular times and with due 
regard to its suitability at the times respectively of 
breakfast, dinner, and tea, will not only strengthen 
and refresh the animal man, but aid in bringing 
about that balance of the different functions which 
we call health. — 


Comparative Memory.— Why do 
some persons remember things which occurred in 
— more distinctly than those of a later pe- 

Ans. We presume that this very general feature 
is due, first, to the fact that striking occurrences 
are more impressive on the delicate and susceptible 
minds of children, and more thoroughly absorb 
their attention ; second,—the mind in childhood 
is in a formative state, and, like the amber of the 
East, whatever sinks into its plastic substance be- 
comes fixed, and a component part of it. 

It is because of the receptive quality of the 
youthful mind that it is so important for children 
to be trained in habits of application and order. 
* Youth is the season of improvement.”’ 

Mirx.—Wasuineton, D. C. Enprror 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL—Dear Sir: I observe 
that you answer correspondents through your 
columns. Will it be too much trouble to inform 


me whether milk is or is not healthy as an article 
of food ? 


Ans. Milk is evidently healthy food for the 
young, and may be used to a limited extent by 
adults without injury. But after one’s teeth are 
cut, other food is better. Milk is for babes and 
other sucklings ; more solid substances should be 
used by those having teeth. 


Mepicat Epvucation.—We think it 
well for a student of medicine to avail himself of 
the advantages found in educational institutions 
formed in accordance with the old-school treat- 
ment, as such institutions are the more generally 
recognized by legal authority and by the mass of 
the people. After obtaining his degree in regular 
course, a student may then elect what system he 
pleases, and the instruction he has received in 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene from old-school 
professors will apply as well to the later systems, 
and constitute a solid basis on which to rest his 
future attainments of theoretical and practical 
knowledge. We favor that line of practice which 
would make use of the good in all the systems, 
and at the same time be hampered or restricted by 
the dogmatic views of no one. 

Corp Frgr, How to Keep THEM 
Warm.—Wear soft, easy, woolen stockings ; wear 
easy boots or shoes. Bathe the feet in cold water 
on rising every morning. Rub them vigorously 
with the hands night and morning to stimulate the 
cireulation of the blood. Walk, run, dance, and 
they will keep warm. 
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Dress or A Lecrvurer.—Would it be 
appropriate for a lecturer to appear upon the stage 
in : black dress-coat, black Sedkoaka, and white 
vest? or should all his clothing be black ? 


Ans. If in Europe, the above, with white kid 
gloves, would be deemed appropriate before a 
fashionable audience. But, in republican America, 
we are not so formal, One may appear on the 
platform in this country in ordinary or every-day 
attire—very much as he would appear elsewhere, 
and it would be considered suitable. If the speak- 
er should hail from Alaska or from Greenland, we 
should deem it appropriate for him to appear in 
his native costume. Or if he represent our Rocky 
Mountain Indians, he might wear a blanket. If 
from China or Japan, he would dress as the 
Celestials and the Japs dress. Most Americans 
dress for comfort and convenience. 


Growtu or Orcans.—Can I cultivate 


any ae organ to the ry: grade in 
three years ? if not, how long would it take ? 


Ans. We think three years too short a time; 
and it depends somewhat on how much there is to 
start with. If one is by nature pretty near the top 
of the scale, and has a good constitution, he can 
the sooner reach the highest point. Train and 
educate what you have. If you have two talents, 
double them and be thankful, and not repine 
because you can not make them to be ten. . Re- 
ward comes from the faithful using that which we 
have, not from mere abundance. He who by 
industry made four talents from two, received the 
same praise and blessing as he did who made ten 
talents out of five. —_ 

Tue Sex or Eces.—Is there any way 
of foretelling the sex of eggs ? 

Ans. When, on examining an egg, by holding it 
between the eye and the light of the sun, or of a 
candle, the vivifying speck is seen exactly on the 
top, such an egg, it is said, will produce a male 
bird; but if, on the contrary, the speck be on one 
side, it will produce a female. It is said, also, that 
the sex of the embryo bird may be distinguished 
by the shape of the egg ; as, if the egg is elongated 
in shape it will contain a male, but if more glob- 
ular it will contain a female. So that, if these 
indications be true, either sex may be propagated 
at pleasure, which is not yet known to be the 
case in any other class of animal creation. So 
says the Stock Grower. It is claimed by physiolo- 
gists that this.question of sex may be pre-deter- 
mined; that it is governed by law which, under- 
stood and applied, will result in man’s control and 
direction of the matter. We are still learners. 
No one knows it all. —— 

Consaneuingous Marriaces.—A phy- 
sician writes us from the New Dominion as follows: 
“ a the deep interest you take in whatever 
concerns the improvement and happiness of man- 
kind, and from the high opinion formed of you 
from reading the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and 
listening to your lectures, and the great interest I 


feel on this subject, is a sufficient apology, if any is 
needed, fur addressing you in this manner and 











asking your opinion.on the subject of consanguin- 
ity or the intermarriage of blood-relations. 

“ The secret of my asking this of you is a contem- 
| en marriage to a second or third cousin. Her 
‘ather was first cousin to my mother. My own 
father and mother are second or third cousins, and 
have four deaf and dumb children. The lady in 
question is light complexion and nervous temper- 
ament, and myself dark. Parents of both healthy, 
and over sixty. It may not be out of place % 
mention that the marriage of first or second 
cousins is not forbidden in the Bible or by English 
law. Will you be kind enough to name some 
authors on the subject ?” 


Ans. In reply we may state that the subject of © 
intermarriage is fully considered in our work on 
Wedlock, to which our correspondent is referred. 
We think it safer in such cases to look beyond the 
boundaries of relationship. If “‘ variety be the’ 
spice of life,’ why not practically apply the prin- 
ciple? Why take such risks of imbecility, or 
insanity, or a loss of the senses ? 


Ssortnanp Werirer—I.urnor.—To 
enable one to become an expert in this most valu- 
able art he should possess an organization of fine 
tone, the mental temperamert predominating. 
The perceptive faculties as a class should be well 
developed, so as to render him observing and 
quick to apprehend, while his reflective discern- 
ment should be naturally clear, and strengthened 
by education. A quick ear, a quick mind, and a 
ready hand are the chief elements in the compo- 
sition of that peculiar order of mentality which 
we distinguish by the term “‘aptitude’’ for the pro- 
fession of the reporter. 


Brrrousness.— What diet is best for 
a person who is constantly bilious ? 

Ans, One in which tart fruit and unbolted wheat- 
en bread constitute the leading articles. Avoid 
fatty matter, too much sugar, fine flour bread, 
spices, and condiments in general. 


YosremirE.— How should it be pro- 
nounced ? and what is its origin—Indian, French, 
or Spanish? He who knows—no guessing—please 
reply. 








Literary Hotices. 


[AU works noticed in THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office, at prices annexed.) 








Tue Srupent’s Manvat or Mepicar 
Ex.ectricity. Showing its most scientific and 
rational application to all forms of Acute and 
Chronic Disense. By Professor William White, 
M.D. Boston, Mass. 12mo; pp. 191; cloth. 
Price, $2. For sale at this office. 

This new work on the curative powers of elec- 
tricity and galvanism, although by no means 
claiming to exhaust so important a subject, es- 
pecially as it is a comparatively new one to medi- 
cists, is nevertheless fall and pertinent enough for 
the use of those who would obtain a fuir know} 
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edge of the methods and processes in use by 
medical electricians. 

The book is well fitted to the place of an intro- 
ductory treatise, and at the same time may answer 
as a guide to successful practice. Instruction is 
given with reference to the manner of preparing 
electrical machines and batteries, and detailed 
advice with reference to the diagnosis of disease. 

The author does not ignore other schools of 
medication in his evident zeal to extend the 
knowledge of his favorite method, but is frank 
enough to admit that the more common practice 
of medicine has much virtue in the treatment of 
many forms of disease. He would institute if 
possible a new school of medicine by combining 
the useful of the old and more recent methods, as 
he feels ‘‘ that whatever enables us to restore this 
harmony (the perfectly balanced or normal con- 
dition of the different functions of the human 
body or health) is an aid to nature and a sure 
means for the restoration of health and a blessing 
to humanity.” — 


Tue Sussecrion or Women. By John 
Stuart Mill. Pamphlet. 12mo; pp. 188. Price, 
50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


We can not do better than to quote the opening 
paragraph of Mr. Mills’ essay, which indicates the 
drift of his reasoning: ‘‘ The object of this essay is 
to explain as clearly as I am able, the grounds of 
an opinion which I have held from the very earliest 
period when I had formed any opinions at all on 
social or political matters, and which, instead of 
being weakened or modified, has been constantly 
growing stronger by the progress of reflection and 
the experience of life: that the principle which 
regulates the existing social relations between the 
sexes—the legal subordination of one sex to the 
other—is wrong in itself, and now one of the chief 
hindrances to human improvement; and that it 
ought to be replaced by a principle of perfect 
equality, admitting no power or privilege on the 
one side, nor disability on the other.” 


In Press.—To be published immedi- 
ately. The two great works of Nature and Reve- 
lation ; or, the ‘‘Cosmos and the Logos.” Being a 
history of the origin and progression of the uni- 
verse, from cause to effect; more particularly of 
the earth and the solar system; the modus oper- 
andi of the creation of Vegetables, Animals, and 
Man; and how they are types and symbols by 
which the Creator wrote the Logos. Illustrated 
by the first chapters of Genesis. By George Field. 
The author adopts the following as mottoes : 

**Man is never forbid to learn the Sciences, inas- 
much as they are useful to life, and delightful ; nor 
is he who is in faith forbidden to think and speak 
as the learned in the world ;—but from this princi- 
ple to believe the Word of the Lord, and to confirm 
spiritual and heavenly truths by natural truths, in 
terms familiar to the learned world, as far as lies in 
his power.””—A. C. 129, 





“Tt is a duty we owe to God as the fountain and 
author of all truth,—who is TRUTH ITSELF; and it 
is a duty also we owe ourselves, if we deal candidly 
and sincerely with our own souls, to have our 
minds constantly disposed to entertain and receive 
truth, wheresoever we meet with it, or under what- 
ever appearances.”’—LOcKE. 

Price of the work, post-paid, is $3. It may be 
ordered from this office. 


Tue Overture or Ancets. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. One volume, 12mo; pp. 55; 
cloth. Price, $2 50. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
The book is a part of the Rev. Henry Ward 

Beecher’s forthcoming work, the ‘* Life of Jesus, 
the Christ,’’ upon which he has been for some 
years busily engaged. The portion now offered to 
the public is descriptive of the events clustering 
about the Nativity of Our Lord. The charming 
style in which the book is written, the poetic 
imagery and beauty of sentiment with which it 
abounds, the delicate and tender treatment of 
Mary’s experience of motherhood, the vivid pic- 
tures of the manners and customs of the Orient in 
that day—indeed, all its parts and features are 
characterized by the peculiar freshness and origi- 
nality which Mr. Beecher brings to whatever 
subject he touches. It is a book which, from the 
universal desire of the public to know something 
of Mr. Beecher’s forthcoming volume, will be 
eagerly sought. —_ 


History oF ENGLAND, FROM THE FAL. 
oF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. By 
James Anthony Froude, M.A., Late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. III. and IV. 
Pp. 480 and 508. 12mo; cloth. Price, $1 25 
each. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

This is one of the best as it is now the cheapest 
histories of England. Mr. Froude has won the 
hearts and minds of his readers. The publishers 
are entitled to the gratitude of the public for 
placing so valuable a work within their reach at 
so small a price. — 

Sones or Lire. Selected from many 
sources. With numerous illustrations from 
original designs, by Hennessy ig Gris- 
wold, Fenn Eytinge, Herrick, Ward, oppin, 
ete., etc. One sinall quarto volume; pp. 198; 
cloth gilt. Price, $5.. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 

This is, without exception, one of the most 
elegant and sumptuous books of the season. It is 
as rich in matter as it is beautiful in finish. A 
more appropriate gift can scarcely be found in the 
line of choice books. —— 

Tuer Gates Asan. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. With illustrations by Jessie Curtis. 
One volume, 12mo; pp. 248; cloth. Price, $3 50. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

_ It is in beautiful type, on heavy, tinted paper, 
with red borders. The illustrations are all charac- 
teristic of the lessons taught. The publishers have 
dressed it in a chaste holiday style, which they 
know how to do so well. This was one of the 
most popular books of the past year. 
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Lamps, Pircuers, AND Trumpets. Lec- 
tures on the Vocation of the Preacher. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes, Biographical, Historical, 
and Elucidatory, of every order of Pulpit Elo- 
guenss, from the Great Preachers of ages. 

y Edwin Paxton Hood, Minister of Queen 

Square Chapel, Brighton, author of ‘* Words- 

worth : an Esthetic Biography,” ‘‘ Dark Sayings 

on a Harp,” ete. Second series. One volume, 
12mo; RP 303; cloth. Price, $1 7%. New 

York: M. W. Dodd. 

A singular title to a most interesting and useful 
book. Young clergymen will “dip into it” with 
a relish. It is so suggestive—nor this alone; it 
feeds the mind and nourishes the soul. Here are 
grouped together the best sayings of the best 
preachers. A chapter on written and extempore 
sermons is well considered. The two volumes 
will make a valuable addition to any library. 


Wu Sports or tHE Wortp: A book 
of Natural History and Adventure. By James 
Greenwood, author of “The Adventures of 
Reuben Davidger,” ‘“‘The True History of a 
Little Ragamuffin,” ‘The Seven Curses of 
London,” etc. With one hundred and forty- 
seven illustrations. One volume, 12mo; pp. 
474; cloth. Price, $250. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


Copiously illustrated with spirited engravings 
of every species of wild beast; full descriptions 
of their nature, habits, and modes of hunting 
them; dangers in field and forest; and all about 
wild life among bears, lions, tigers, leopards, ele- 
phants, and lesser game, this is the best work of 
the kind we have seen. —— 


O.v Testament SsHapows oF New 
TESTAMENT TRUTHS. BY See Abbott, author 
of “* Jesus of Nazareth: His Life andeachings,” 
etc. With designs by Doré, Delaroche, Durham, 
and Parsons. One volume, octavo; pp. 213; 
cloth. Price, $3. Beveled edges, $3 50. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


A beautiful book ; nicely illustrated, printed on 
tinted paper, and bound in gilt, suitable for a 
present at all seasons. —— 

Tur Srory or Euizasera, with other 
Sketches. By Anne Isabella Thackeray. House- 
hold Edition. One vol., 12mo; pp. 282; cloth. 
Price, $1 25. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Besides inheriting something of her father’s rare 

gifts in authorship, Miss Thackeray brings a well- 

disciplined mind to the art of story writing, which 
enables her to excel. —— 


Poems By Witu1am Wirson. Edited by 
Benson J. Lossing. One volume, 12mo; pp. 168; 
cloth. Price, $1. Poughkeepsie: Archibald 

Lison. 


We knew the late Mr. Wilson somewhat inti- 
mately, and always regarded him one of the most 
genial, affectionate, capable, yet modest of men. 
Had his Self-Esteem been a characteristic trait the 
world would have heard more of him. He knpw 
much and wrote well, was very interesting in con- 
versation, but modestly hid his talent, so that but 
few knew him well enough to appreciate the gem 
that was hid in the casket of his “‘ fine-grained” 
frame. This volume is published by his son 





“solely to honor his memory,” the poems being 
culled from the many that he had written. His 
likeness embellishes the book as a frontispiece. 


Tre Lapies oF THE Wuire Horse. 
By Laura Carter Holloway. With fiftcen Steel 
Engravings. One vol., 8vo; . 658; cloth, 
Price, $3 50. New. York: United States Pub- 
lishing Company. Sold only by Subscription. 
This volume comes before the public from a 

young writer, and makes a quiet advent, with no 

trumpet sounds or flourishing of capitals, and. 
like its author, surprises one so unceremonious! 

that you don’t know till afterward that you have 
been surprised. In her Introduction Mrs. Hollo- 
way says, ‘In all cases there is but one plain rule 
to follow, and that I conceive to be a truthful 
expression of opinions, founded on a fair and 
sufficiently full investigation. Biased in judg- 
ment toward none, withholding naught that is 
necessary to be known, and fearless in truth to 
myself as to the persons of whom I write, the 
book, with its faultsand merits, is committed to 
the care of a discerning public.” The spirit 
evinced in the above quotation prevails through 
all the pages of the book, and our trouble has 
been to tear ourselves from its pages when once 
having begun to read. 

History oF American Soctauism. B 
John H. Noyes. One vol., octavo; pp. 6 
Price, $4. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Here is a complete record of all the socialistic 

experiments—failures and successes—ever tried in 
this country. The venerable Father Noyes, as he 
is called by the Oneida and Wallingford communi- 
ties, of which he may be called the founder, has 
given many years to the study of socialism, and is, 
without doubt, the most competent man living to 
give this history. Those interested in the subject 
will find a detailed statement of American social- 
ism in this large and handsomely printed volume, 


A Tats or Erernirty, AND OTHER Poems. 
By Gerald Massey. One volume, 18mo; pp. 376; 
7 Price, Boston: Fields, Osgood & 

0. 

The poet pours out his soul in rhythmic meas- 

ure, drawing inspiration from the eternal world; 

painting pictures in words which should never 
fade. This book of poems is printed from advance 
sheets, and is the ‘‘ Author’s Edition.” ‘ 


Tue Comic History or tHe Unirep 
STaTEs, from a period prior to the discovery of 
America to times long subsequent to the present. 
By John D. Sherwood. With —- illustra- 
tions. By Harry Scratchley. ne volume, 
12mo; pp. 549; cloth. Price, $2 50. Boston: 
Fields, ood & Co. 

Tat “‘ there is many a truth spoken in jest” is 
verified in this history. The author serves up our 
American history in many aspects ; but with fanny 
pictures, such as must attract every eye. The 
work is published in the best style. Letter-press, 
paper, binding, ete., are of the best. 
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Tue Srory or a Bap Boy. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. With Illustrations. One vol., 
12mo; pp. 261; cloth. Price, $1 50. Boston: 
Fields, Bagood & Co. 


The boys and girls will at once recognize in this 
book their familiar friend who presented himself 
to them in “Our Young Folks,’”’ with all his 
pranks and antics, his incidents and accidents. It 
would seem as if he liked to get into “tight” 
places for the fun of getting out again successfully. 
We are most interested in the part taken by his 
mare Gipsey and the monkey, Prince Zany. 


Directions For CooKERY IN ITs VARI- 
ous Brancues. By Miss Leslie. Sixtieth Edi- 
tion. One vol.; Pp. 528; 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1 50. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird, and 
for sale at this office. Sent by mail free of 
postage. 

It is said to be a fact that longevity and large 
growth are more likely to follow generous living 
on good diet than otherwise, that is, good food 
nicely cooked; and how is one to cook well 
unless they know how? and in this book Miss 
Leslie has endeavored to teach good cookery by 
giving nearly a thousand recipes. Probably no 
other cookery book has had a wider circulation 
than has Miss Leslie’s within the last twenty years, 
but we think her style rather expensive for the 
pocket and of health. 

Tue NorTHWESTERN FarRMER isa 
Monthly Magazine of Rural Life and Practical 
Duties. Established 1865, and published at $1 50 
a year, by T. A. Bland & Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


This is a capital journal for Western farmers, 
giving the gist of current agricultural literature, 
published in the heart of one of the richest sections 
of our country. Sample numbers are only fifteen 
cents. Try it. 


Hayopn’s Dicrionary oF Dares, Relating 
toall Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. 
Edited by Benjamin Vincent, Assistant Secretary 
and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain; and Revised for the use 
of American Readers. One vol., octavo; pp. 
541; cloth. Price, $5. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

We have here the twelfth edition of this most 
useful work of reference. It is indispensable to 
those who require accurate knowledge. The 
history of all great events of the world is here 
given in alphabetical order. The work has no 


competitor in its line. 

Tae Sermons or Henry Warp 
Beecher, in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. From 
Verbatim Reports. By T. J. llinwood. 
“Plymouth Pulpit,” Second Series. March— 


September, 1869. One volume; cloth; octavo; 
pp. 466. Price, $3. New York: J. B. Ford. 


Here we have the “thunder from Plymouth 
Pulpit” substantially bound. Yes, the words 
which were spoken now live in letters to enliven 
the senses and awaken the soul. We are glad to 
have the great preacher nicely bound. 





Lost 1x THE JUNGLE. Narrated for 
Young People. By Paul Du Chaillo, author 
of “Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” ‘“* Wild 
Life Under the Equator,” “‘ Journey to Ashango 
Land,” ‘*‘ Stories of the Gorilla Country,” etc. 
With numerous ——e. One vol., 12mo; 
Pp. 257; cloth. ice, $175. New York: 

arper & Brothers. 

Here is sensation for juveniles. What would 
Du Chaillu do without his gorilla? Well, this is 
his capital, and he makes it pay him good interest. 
The book has lots of spirited pictures. 


Tue Comrne or Curist in His Kinepom, 
and the “Gates Wide Open” to the Future 
Earth and Heaven. Adventism, Millenarianism 
and a gross Materialism Exposed and Refuted, an 
the true nature of Christ’s Kingdom as promised 
in the latter-day glory of Earth and the consum- 
mated glories of Heaven unfolded, embracing 
the Scripture Doctrine of the New Era, the 
Coming of Christ, the Resurrection of the Dead, 
Messiah’s Triumph over Hades, the Judgment 
Ordeal, the Future Heavenly Glory. By a Con- 
gregational Minister. One volume, 12mo; pp. 
392; cloth. Price, $150. New York: N. Tib 
& Co. 

A singular work by a singular person—what is 
his name ?—It is prose and poetry; history and 
philosophy, sacred and secular. The title tells the 
rest. 


Tae Opes anp Eptsopes or Horace. 
A Metrical Translation into English. With 
Introduction and Commentaries. By Lord 
Lytton. With Latin Text. From the Editions 
of Orielli, Macleane, and Yonge. One vol. 
12mo; pp. 521; cloth. Price, $175. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Here is a book for poets and classical scholars. 

Lord Lytton’s translation is believed to be one of 

the best yet*produced. —_ 


Wives anp Wipows; or, THE BrokEN 
Lire. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, author of 
‘**Ruby Gray’s Strategy,” “The Curse of Gold,” 
“The Rejected Wife,” ‘‘ The Old Homestead,” 
“The Heiress,” etc., etc. One volume, 12mo; 
RP. 409; cloth. Price, $1 75. Philadelphia: 

. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Few writers of fiction wield .e pen with more 
effect while expressing emotion ur in describing 
occurrences which are in themselves startling, or 
in making word-pictures of scenery. Mrs. Stephens 
has written much and acceptably. Her writings 
exhibit her as she is—a woman of strong feeling, 
self-poised, and capable of making others who 
come in contact with her feel her power. 


Le Bon Ton, Journal de Modes, is a 
monthly report of Paris Fashions. Price, $7 
per year, 75 cents per copy. 


Diz Mopenwetr. An Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine for Fashions and Fancy- 
work. Price, $3 per year, or 35 cents per copy. 
New York: 8. T. Taylor. 


These publications—intended for ladies—come to 
us with their fresh pages and beautiful engravings ; 
and with their many useful hints for those who 
cultivate the household comforts and elegancies, 
are worth the prices asked for them. 
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Tue Spanish Barsex. A Tale of the 
Bible in Spain. By the author of ‘‘ Mary Pow- 
ell.” One volume, 12mo; pp. 309; cloth. 
Price, $1 25. New York: M. wv Dodd. 

A book of “ good quality,’”’ whatever may be 
thought of the subject of this story. Just now, 
when efforts are being made by nearly “‘all the 
world” to have the eyes of those who are spiritu- 
ally blind opened to the light of true Christianity, 
and to the universal dissemination of the Scriptures, 
this book will have a peculiar interest. 


Tue Trotry Book. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. One volume, 12mo; pp. 118; cloth. 
Price, $1 50. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


A book for children, profusely illustrated, giving 
an insight into all Trotty’s ups and downs in life. 
Poor Trotty does not look much like a doctor, 
even though he has on a man’s hat which he wears 
Grecley fashion, and a man’s dressing-gown trail- 
ing behind him with a bottle, ctc., in his hands. 
We should not like to be that baby who had to 
take a whole bottle of aconitum—outside, how- 
ever. 


Tue Catneprat. By James Russell 
Lowell. One volume, 12mo; pp. 58; cloth. 
Price, $1 25. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Here is sense and sentiment combined. The 

reader may almost realize himself in the very 

atmosphere of the grand old cathedral of which 
the poet sings. A beautiful, beautiful book. 


Marcus Wartanp; or, The Long Moss 
Spring. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. evol., 
12mo; Pp. 287. Price, $1 75 in green morocco 
cloth. Philadelphia: J. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
The popularity of this lady’s stories is attested 

by their extensive sale. The publishers are bring- 

ing them out in uniform style, large type, thick 
paper, and bound in fancy muslin. 


Aw Essay on THE CavusEs oF INFANT 
Mortauity. By John W. Thrailkill, M.D. Be- 
ing a brief account of the origin of the feebleness 
and diseases which afflict and destroy so many 
children. Price, 50 cents. St. Louis, Mo.: 
8. W. Book and Publishing Co. 

It contains many useful suggestions, which, if 
acted on, would lead to bettering the conditions 
of childhood, and in the preservation of health. 


Tue Famity Doom; or, The Sin of a 
Countess. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
One vol., 12mo; pp. 350; cloth $1 75, paper $1 50. 

- Philadelphia: T. P. Peterson & Brothers. Also 
for sale by the American News Co. 

Another story by this prolific author. But why 
the sin of a countess? why not the sin of an au- 
thoress? All have sins enough to answer for; but 
the countess should not have sinned. 

Rena; or, Toe Snow Brrv. By Mrs. 
Caroline Lee Hentz, author of “Linda; or, 
The Young Pilot of the Creole.’’ One volume, 
12mo ; pp. 273; in green morocco cloth. Price, 
$1 7%. Philadelphia : T. B. Peterson & Brother, 
and for sale by American News Co. 





History oF THE Unrrep Srares or 
America. By Harvey Prindle Peet, LL.D., late 
Principal of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. One vol, 
12mo; pp. 423; cloth, with leather back and- 
corners. Price, $1 75. New York: Egbert 

urne & Co. 


Precisely what has long been needed, namely, 
a concise history, from the discovery of America, 
with all its material growth up to the year of our 
Lord 1870. The work must find its way at once 
into the schools of our country. We thank the 
venerable author for the faithful manner in which 
he has performed this his labor of love. 


Tue Hoty Grar, anp Orner Porms. 
By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
One volume, 12mo; pp. 202. Price, $1 cloth; 
25 cents, and 10 cents paper. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. 

Among the contents are: The Coming of 
Arthur, The Holy Grail, Pelleas and Ettarre, The 
Passing of Arthur, The Northern Farmer, New 
Style, The Victim, Wages, The Higher Pantheism, 
Flower in the Crannied Wall, Lucretius, The 
Golden Supper. It is published in appropriate 
style. —_ 

RameEses THE Great; or, Egypt 3,300 

ears ago. Translated from the French of F. 
e Lanoye. With thirty-nine wood-cuts, by 

Lancelot, Sellier, and Bayard. One volume, 

12mo; pp. 296; cloth. Price, $150. New 

York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


This is the third volume of the series under the 
title ‘“‘Iustrated Library of Wonders,” and 
carries the reader back to the “ olden times ’? when 
men lived in a more primitive condition than at 
present. Read the book, and thank God for the 
light of a new revelation in the Christian religion. 


Otp anpj New. January number, 1870. 
A monthly. Octavo; pp. 144. Yearly subscrip- 
tion price, $4; single numbers, 35cents. Boston: 
H. O. Houghton & Co. 

This new candidate for favor is to contain con- 
tributions from most of the prominent writers of 
the day; besides some whose names are less prom- 
inent as yet; but who bid fair to become bright as 
their predecessors. Notwithstanding the many 
monthly publications already before the reading 
public, we think this will deserve a cordial recep- 
tion. —_ 

Tue CLoIsTER AND THE HeartH; or, 
Maid, Wife, and Widow. A _ matter-of-fact 
romance. By Charles Reade. One volume, pp. 
255; octavo; paper. 

My Ewnemy’s Davcurer. <A Novel. 
By Justin M’Carthy, author of “‘ The Waterdale 
Neighbors,” etc. Illustrated. One volume, 
paper; octavo; pp. 162. Price, 75 cents, 


Bounp to Jonun Company; or, the 
Adventures and Misadventures of Robert Ains- 


leigh. With illustrations. One volume, octavo; 
pp. 169; paper. Price, 75 cents. 


Cheap popular stories by well-known English 
writers, handsomely printed by the house of 
Harper Brothers, New York. 
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Howr’s Mustcat Monrsty. Contents 
of No. VI. Instrumental Pieces: ‘‘ On the Banks 
ef the Beautiful Danube Waltzes, Sylvester 
Traume Waltzes, Remembrance of Paris Waltzes, 
Cuckoo Polka, Golden Robin Polka, Der Klei- 
neulan Polka, Lina Polka Mazurka, Hans Jurgen 
Polka, Ein Blumchen—Im Walde Galop, Wan- 
derlust Galop, Prince Frederick Carl March, 
Fruhling’s arch.”” Songs, piano accompani- 
ment: “Thou Art so Near, and Yet so Far. 
Simon the Cellarer, Oh! are ye Sleeping, Maggie? 
Why Did She Kick Me Down Stairs? Oh! you 
Pretty Blue-Eyed Witch, Little Bird on the Green 
Tree, Speak Tender Words, Little Sunbeam, 
Mantle so Green, Thou’lt Give to Me a Tear. 
Price, 35 cents. Boston: Elias Howe. 


Picture oF THE Pic-ntc on the Fourth 
of July, by Lillie M. Spencer. Our enterprising 
neighbors, Demorest, who have to do with the 
“Fashions,” editors of magazines for the ladies 
and for ‘‘ Young America,” have published a very 
large steel plate picture under the above title, 
which is given to new subscribers. It groups a 
happy, not to say a jolly-looking set of men and 
women, boys and girls, and its effects in the family 
must be healthful. Weare in favor of such scenes, 
and believe their influence to be good. It is said 
that there is a time for all things—a time to weep, 
a time to laugh, to mourn, and to rejoice. We 
would have life—especially young life—sweetened 
with much sunshine, pure air, and happy, joyous 
scenes. Hence we commend this picture. 


Tue Rocky Mountain News, pub- 
lished at Denver, Colorado, is a mammoth sheet, 
always well filled with reading matter, comprising 
able editorials and local news of the Territory ; 
mining, agricultural, and stock-growing statistics. 
Persons desiring to keep well posted upon the 
progress of that wonderful country should sub- 
scribe for it. Terms, $4 per year; $2 50 for six 
months. Address as above. 

Mr. Henry G. Lanetey, of San 
Francisco, publishes a Pacific Coast Business 
Directory, San Francisco Directory, California 
State Register, Gazetteer of the West Coast of the 
United States, Pacific Coast Almanac, etc., which 
will be found most usefal, not only to Californians, 
but also to others, throughout the Union. 

THe American Natvuraust. A 
monthly magazine published by the Peabody 
Academy of Science, Salem, Mass, price $4 per 
year, 35 cents per number, has again made its ap- 
pearance on our table. The December number 
has articles on some of the Rarer Birds of Massa- 
chusetts, Trout Fishing in the Yosemite Valley, 
Our Common Fresh-water Shells, the Esquimaux 
Dog, the Virginia Partridge, the Great Auk, Re- 
views, Natural History, Miscellany, etc. 


Demorsst’s Macazing anD Mirror 
of Fashions for 1869. Handsomeiy bound in fancy 
muslin, richly embossed with gilt edges. The vol- 
ume is intended to grace the center-table. 





“ Morninc Prayer” is the title of a 
beautiful chromo picture just issued by E. H. 
Trafton, art publisher, Chicago. The subject of 
the picture is a little innocent fair-haired girl in 
the attitude of prayer. The expression is that of 
faith, trust, submission, confidence, and devotion. 
Who ever looks. upon it will be religiously im- 
pressed. Its influence can only be good. Let a 
copy be placed in every dwelling. Price, $6. 

Tue Report oF THE CoMMISSIONER 
OF AGRICULTURE, for the year 1868, has been 
received from our friend J. R. Dodge, Esq., and is 
a valuable contribution to our agricultural litera- 
ture. The departments of entomology, horticul- 
ture, and pisciculture are particularly interesting, 
containing as they do in a condensed form the 
results of the observations, practice, and experi- 
ments of leading scientific operators in those 
fields respectively. 

Tue Ninereents Semi-Annvat Re- 
PoRT of the Superintendent of Public Schools of 
the city of Boston is just received, and is in some 
respects a decidedly interesting document. The 
discussion of methods of instruction, with illustra- 
tions from actual practice, contains hints and sug- 
gestions of no little value to teachers at large. 

Sunpay-Scuoor Lirerature. Besides 
the journals published in the interests of particular 
denominations, new ones of broader aims are 
springing into existence with a vigor which 
promises success. Beginning with the new year, 
we have 


Tue Sunpay-Scnuoot Workman, Rev. 
Alfred Taylor, Editor, with the motto, ‘Study 
to show thyself approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed.’’ Monthly, a 
year, $1 50. And right in the same post comes 


Tae American Sunpay-Scuoor 
Worker—for parents and teachers, at $1 50 a year. 
Edited by a committee of clergymen and published 
by J. W. McIntyre, of St. Duis, Mo. We wish 
the new candidates, each, a million subscribers. 
Rev. Alfred Taylor is one of our most cherished 
contributors. He knows something of phrenology 
as well as of theology, and other subjects. He 
will shape his teachings to the comprehension of 
human minds as they are. 


Messrs. Luraer Tucker & Son, 
publishers of the ‘‘ Country Gentleman,” at Albany, 
N. Y., are out with their Dlustrated Annual 
Register of Rural Affairs and Cultivator Almanac 
for 1870. It is praise enough to say that this 
new issue is equal in value to those of previous 
years. Price, post-paid, 30 cents. 

Tue Cuitpren’s New-Cuurcn Maéa- 
zing, Monthly. 12mo, about 50 pages. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1 75 a year. 





